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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy, already adopted by 
many of our contemporaries, of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator” to be “on sale or return.” The new 
arrangement will come into operation on Saturday, 
May4th. This does not mean that our regular readers 
will have any difficulty in obtaining the * Spectator.” 
Allthat it will be necessary for them to do is to place a 
definite order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or 
with their Newsagent instead of relying upon casual 
purchases. Should any reader, after the date named, 
experience difficulty in obtaining the Spectator,’’ 
we trust he will at once write to “The Manager, 
‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W-C. 2.” 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Se 
\UESDAY’S newspapers contained a letter signed by nine 
Unionist Members of Parliament advocating Home Rule— 
provided that the measure shall be capable of application to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and so of forming a comprehensive 
Federal scheme. If it is decided to create a system of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, consistent with the Federal treatment of the 
whole United Kingdom, a body like the recent Speaker’s Conference 
should, add the signatories, be at once called upon “to work out 
the general application of the principle for England, Scotland, 
and Wales.” ‘The letter ends with a fervent appeal that Ulster 
should ‘make the one other contribution to unity that it is in 
her power alone to make, by consenting to take her rightful 
place in Irish counsels without forfeiting the place in the 
eouncils of the United Kingdom of which she has been so 
rightly jealous.” 


We have only one criticism to make. It must take the form 
of a question. Why, we ask the nine signatories, is North-East 
Ulster to be the only part of the United Kingdom to which Federal- 
ism is not to be applied ? If Wales is to be one of the Federal 
Units, why not the Six-County Area? In the Six-County Area 
prevail all the conditions which, if Federalism is adopted, make 
good the claim to be a unit. The area is big enough, populous 
enough, and rich enough to be a State. It differs in religion from 
the rest of Ireland. If is of different race, has different political, 
tocial, and spiritual ideals, and only has not a different language 
kecause the Sinn Feiners have not yet succeeded in their efforts 
to substitute the Gaelic for the English tongue. 


The answer to our question which the nine signatories would of 
course give, if they were perfectly plain-spoken and perfectly 
candid with themselves, is that the dominant Southern Irish will 
not allow the application of the Federal principle to Ireland herself, 
though they permit its application to “ the other island.”’ There- 
fore the remainder of the plan appears to be either to cajole or to 
coerce North-East Ulster into accepting the position of the only 
area in the world which must never dare to assert the right of 
Self-determination ! 








The battle of Flanders, which began on April 9th, still continues 
to rage fiercely. Our withdrawal from Armentiéres on April 10th 
enabled the enemy’s Sixth and Fourth Armies to join hands and 
enlarge their new salient. On Thursday week the enemy attacked 
on the whole front. He was firmly held on the south by the 51st 
Division, pivoting on Givenchy. ‘To the west he advanced along the 
Lys through Estaires to Merville. On the north he compelled us 
to withdraw from Ploegsteert Wood, but he failed to make any 
progress on the ridge between Messines and Hollebeke. 





On Friday week the Germans again failed to push us back on the 
critical southern flank, where our positions north of Festubert, 
though lost for a moment, were retaken and afterwards improved. 
Nor could the enemy progress beyond Merville. But on the north 
the Germans after desperate fighting penetrated at night into Neuve 
Fglise, between Bailleul and the Messines Ridge. Last Saturday 
morning our men recaptured Neuve Eglise, and held it all that day 
and the next against repeated and violent assaults. Last Sunday 
night, when the enemy had paid the price, our troops were withdrawn 
from the ruined village. 








The retirement from Neuve Eglise was followed on Monday by 
a very heavy attack, delivered by three picked German divisions, 
on our positions between the village and Bailleul, three miles to the 
west, which were held by six British battalions. The enemy carried 
the low hills in front of Bailleul and entered the town. Our troops 
fell back to the hills to the northward. On Tuesday the Germans, 
attacking in great force on a front of nine miles on either side of 
Bailleul, captured Wytschaete and Spanbroeckmolen, the village to 
the south-west on the slopes of Mont Kemmel, and also Meteren, due 
west of Bailleul on the Cassel road. Late on Tuesday evening our 
troops made a successful counter-attack at Wytschaete, and also 
expelled the enemy from Meteren, but in face of renewed hostile 
attacks they had to retire once more from both villages. 


Sir Douglas Haig announced on Wednesday that, in consequence 
of the enemy’s advance on the Lys front, the troops holding our 
forward positions east of Ypres had been withdrawn to a new line. 
This retirement, completed by Monday night, involved the evacua- 
tion of Passchendaele, Poelcappelle, and Langemarck. All our posts 
were methodically destroyed before the desolate crater-field was left 
to the enemy. The reduction of this salient has left us a shorter and 
more easily defensible line on the lower ridge nearer to Ypres. 


—— —-—- 





On Wednesday the enemy tried to follow up his advantage west, 
of Bailleul. He attacked on a front of fifteen miles from the Nieppe 
Wood, which covers Hazebrouck, to Wytschaete. He was, however, 
repulsed at every point with heavy losses. Sir Douglas Haig re- 
ported that French reserves had arrived and took part in Wednes- 
day’s fighting, on the ninth day after the battle began. 





The general position, as we write on Thursday, is that the enemy 
has been firmly held on the south and west of his new front of attack 
in Flanders, but on the north-east he has advanced to the foot of the 
fairly bigh hills, from the Mont des Cats to Mont Kemmel, which 
form the southern flank of the Ypres salient. These hills are the 
natural defences on this side of the plain between Ypres and the sea 
at Nieuport and Dunkirk. The enemy tried on Wednesday to break 
into the Belgian lines near Dixmude, but was severely repulsed, 
leaving six hundred prisoners in the hands of the Belgians. 





On the main battle-front east of Amiens the enemy has been com- 
paratively inactive throughout the week. On Friday week he 
attacked and captured Hangard, on the river Luce twelve miles east 
of Amiens, but the French retook the village the same night. 


The Navy on Monday reminded the enemy that we still have the 
full command of the sea by undertaking ‘‘ a sweep ” of the Kattegat, 
between Denmark and Sweden. Ten armed German trawlers were 
sunk by gunfire. Our patrols had no casualties. On Thursday 
week, according to an enemy report, our monitors bombarded 
Ostend. 
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It is somewhat disappointing to learn that last week eleven large 
merchantmen and three small vessels were sunk by mine or sub- 
marine. Ten were attacked without success. In the two previous 
weeks we had lost only nine large ships. However, it is unwise to 
estimate the progress of the anti-submarine campaign by isolated 
weekly returns. The Navy is steadily improving its methods and 
making the task of the pirates increasingly difficult. 


Four Zeppelins crossed the East Coast late on Friday week. 
One reached the Midlands and another nearly reached the North- 
West Coast. The airships kept at a great height and dropped 
most of their bombs in the open country. Five persons were killed, 
and fifteen injured ; little damage was done to property. On the 
same night enemy aeroplanes made a raid on Paris. Two flew over 
the capital, dropping bombs which killed twenty-six people and 
wounded seventy-two. One of the raiders was brought down near 
Compiégne. These trivial raids were partly intended to divert 
the attention of the Allied airmen, whose activity on the battle- 
front is disconcerting to the enemy. On two days last week our 
airmen destroyed sixty-one enemy machines. 


It was announced on Sunday last in Paris that General Foch 
had been appointed by the British and French Governments to 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in France, “ with the 
widest powers, in order that he may act, and that his actions may 
not be questioned.”” On the previous Thursday Mr. Bonar Law 
had repeated Mr. Lloyd George's statement that General Foch 
““was not in the position of a Generalissimo.” By last Sunday, 
however, he had acquired that position. We can only express the 
hope that our Government, having gained their end, will now trust 
the new Commander-in-Chief and give him their implicit confidence 
and unqualified support. General Foch is a brilliant and experi- 
enced soldier with nerves of steel, who is well qualified to lead the 
British, French, Belgian, and American Armies to victory. 


Major-General Sykes has replaced Major-General Trenchard as 
Chief of the Air Staff. It was stated in the House on Monday that 
Major-General Trenchard, who was appointed in January last, 
“took a view as to the powers and duties of the Chief of the Air 
Staff” which Lord Rothermere, the Air Minister, could not accept. 
In a letter published in Monday’s papers Lord Rothermere admitted 
that the Royal Air Force suffered from a cumbrous system. It 
was true and deplorable that the number of Staff officers on the 
home organization of the Air Service was nearly as great as the 
number of active airmen on the fighting fronts. Many of these 
most excellent officers were “ engaged in filling up unnecessary 
forms and carrying out circumlocutory methods of conducting 
business.” The Hotel Cecil, an unsuitable building, was largely 
to blame. It would perhaps be unfair to expect that the difficulties 
attendant on the amalgamation of the Royal Naval Air Service 
and the Royal Flying Corps could have been overcome so soon, 
but Lord Rothermere’s letter confirms the general belief that there 
is a greet waste of man-power in his Department. 


The Report of the Irish Convention wes published in last 
Saturday’s papers. We comment on it elsewhere. Here we need 
only say that the Report is mainly a narrative of the proceedings, 
with the Home Rule scheme adopted by the Majority, various 
Minority Reports, and a long introductory letter from Sir Horace 
Plunkett, the Chairman. The only clauses of the Home Rule 
scheme upon which the Convention was unanimous were those estab- 
lishing the bare principle that Ireland should contribute towards 


Imperial Services, and urging the completion of Land Purchase. 


The Chairman states that the main difficulties centred in Ulster and 
the Customs. The Southern Unionists under Lord Midleton 
aceepted Home Rule in return for special representation for the 
Unionist minority. But they insisted that the power to fix the rates 
of Customs duties should be reserved to the Imperial Government, 
whereas the Nationalists stood out for the right of Ireland, like the 
Dominions, to manage her own Customs. A majority of the 
Nationalists agreed with the Southern Unionists that the question 
of the control of Customs and Excise should be deferred for not more 
than seven years after the conclusion of peace. 


The Report shows that this compromise—if an evasion of the 
difficulty deserves the name—was reached as the result of the Prime 
Minister’s letter of February 25th, outlining a possible settlement in 
which various controversial matters were to be set aside till peace 


returned. Mr. Lloyd George expressed his approval of the provision | 


of an Ulster Committee within the Irish Parliament, “ with power 
to modify, and, if necessary, to exclude, the application to Ulster 
of certain measures either of legislation or administration which are 
not consonant with the interests of Ulster.” The Minority Report 


| the Colours.” 





of the nineteen Ulster Unionists states that the Convention failed 
to agree on any vital issues, that the Nationalists wore sharp} 
divided, and that their spokesman, the Bishop of Raphoo, so fe 
from offering any concessions to Ulster, demanded “a soverei 
independent Parliament for Ireland co-equal in power and authorit 
with the Imperial Parliament,” and complete fiscal autonomy, m4 
the repudiation of liability for the National Debt, to which the 
Southern Unionists were and are absolutely opposed. In effect, the 
Convention achieved less than nothing. 


The House of Commons, before going into Committee on the ney 
Military Service Bill, accepted a time-limit of five days for the pe. 
maining stages, and by sitting on Friday week and last Satuniay 
contrived to pass the Bill on Tuesday. In Committee on Thursday 
week an amendment to reduce the military age from fifty-one {o 
forty-eight was rejected by 262 votes to 151. Sir Auckland Geddes 
resisted it on the ground that the higher age-limit would give ths 
Government a wider field from which to select the physically gj, 
All men who were now liable to serve would be medically examined 
as soon as possible, to remove their uncertainty as to their position, 
Certain trades, to be announced very soon, would not be touched, 
On Friday week the clause empowering the Government to raise the 
military age to fifty-five by Order in Council was modified. A pego. 
lution from each House will be required before such an Order can he 
issued. On Monday the Government abandoned the proposal to 
call up ministers of religion, including the Irish priests. 


When the clause enabling the Government to apply Conscription 
to Ireland by Order in Council came before the House on Friday 
week, Mr. Henderson asked for a pledge that the Order should not 
be issued until a Home Rule Bill was passed. Mr. Asquith invited 
the Government to promise the whole time of the House, apart from 
war measures, for a Home Rule Bill, while preparations were being 
made to enrol the Irish recruits. Mr. Duke, the Chief Secretary, said 
that “‘ the intention of the Government was to present a Bill for 
Trish self-government without delay and as an urgent matter—to 
be prosecuted with the utmost despatch.”’ ‘‘ Nothing,” he added, 
“would be more satisfactory to the Government than that a Par- 
liament should be erected in Dublin before any Irishman came to 
He would not have been a party to applying Con 
scription without granting Home Rule, but he did not suggest a 
bargain. Mr. Devlin retorted that the Imperial Parliament had no 
right to impose a “ blood-tax”’ on Ireland. The Irish wanted the 
full status of a Dominion. Then they would decide whether or not 
they would have Conscription. He himself would enlist. 


Mr. Bonar Law, replying on the debate, said that talk about 
liberty had not helped Russia against the brute force of German 
armies. The Government needed men, and had a moral right to 
take them from Ireland. In Canada, Quebec had Home Rule and 
was dead against Conscription, but the Dominion Government were 
taking the young men of Quebec. America, having lent us her 
trained battalions, was enrolling recruits sooner than she would have 
had to do in normal circumstances. Had we the right to expect 
America to call up Irish-Americans while Irishmen in Ireland 
refused to serve? The military necessities of the moment trans- 
cended everything else. The Cabinet intended to introduce 
measure of local government for Ireland, which would be a Govern- 
ment measure and would be brought in as soon as it was drafted. 
But the Military Service Bill was necessary to our existence. The 
Irish clause was carried by 281 votes to 116. 





When the House on Monday took up the clause permitting the 
Government by Order in Council to remould the Appeal Tribunals to 
their heart’s desire, there was strong criticism of such arbitrary 
powers. Mr. Hayes Fisher then made a concession, by which men 
called up under the new Jaw would have the same rights of appeal 
as the men enlisted under the Act of 1916. The Tribunals would 
be instructed “to take a somewhat more harsh view” of cases, 
and to decide more quickly. The members of the local Tribunals 
would be Government nominees, instead of being appointed locally. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher adhered to the proposal that a man should lose 
the right to appeal to the Central Tribunal, except by leave of 
the local Tribunal, though the Minister of National Service should 
retain the right of appeal. However, at a later stage the Home 
Secretary admitted that the conscript should have the same right 
of appeal as the Department, in accordance with our old Constitu- 
tional maxim that the Crown is as much subject to the law as the 
humblest citizen. The existing right of appeal will be preserved. 


In regard to Ireland, Sir Edward Carson supported Mr. Healy's 
demand for information as to how the Appeal Tribunals would be 
constituted. Sir Edward Carson said that he was beginning t? 
have grave doubts as to whether the Government really meant to 
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enforce Conscription in Ireland. ‘‘ You are playing with honour- 
able Members opposite and you are playing with us,” he said, in 
bargaining Home Rule for Conscription. ‘‘ You have made a fatal 
mistake in the manner in which you have brought this before the 
House,” he went on, ‘‘ but you will make matters ten times worse 
if you keep us in the dark, and do not let us know the whole of what 
ou are going to do in Ireland for the purpose of carrying out this 
scheme.” Mr. Devlin remarked that Sir Edward Carson had at 
Jast discovered that the Government were not to be trusted. In 

y the Home Secretary said that Sir Edward Carson need have 
no doubts as to the Government’s intention to apply Conscription 
to Ireland, with Tribunals similar to those in Great Britain. It 
would not be necessary to compile a Register before enrolling the 


nen, as lists of men of military age in Ireland were prepared. 


When the Bill was considered on the Report stage on Tuesday, 
Mr. Dillon predicted a gencral resistance to Conscription in Ireland, 
but hinted that an immediate grant of Home Rule would remove 
Nationalist distrust of the Government Mr. Barnes said that 
Irishmen should not cry out until they were hurt, and that a great 
deal of water would flow through the bridges before this particular 
clause could be put into operation. The Government meant to 
pass a Home Rule Bill, and would resign if the Bill did not pass. 
Sir Edward Carson then pointed out that Conscription was obviously 
to be delayed until Home Rule was given. Ulster was to be handed 
over as the price for Conscription. There was no guarantee, even 
then, that the Nationalists would accept Conscription. The Sinn 
Feiners, who had not been consulted, would certainly oppose it. 
The Government had tried to please everybody, and would in the 
long run please nobody. He hoped, nevertheless, that Ulster, 
though wronged and deceived, would support Conscription. He 
himself would submit to Sinn Fein rule rather than oppose the 
Government in this crisis of war. Thero Sir Edward Carson spoke 
as the true patriot, who would subordinate his deepest convictions 
and his most cherished interests to his country’s needs. 


Mr. Lloyd George, in concluding the debate, said that under any 
system of Home Rule the defence of the country must be the sole 
concern of the Imperial Parliament. The Irish question must be 
settled to show America that we were doing justice to Ireland. 
Conscription was necessary and would be enforced in Ireland, but 
if that were the only answer to “ that very remarkable Convention,” 
organized Labour would think that the Irish were being treated 
unfairly. Home Rule was therefore an essential war measure. 
The Unionist members of the Government regarded it as part of 
the price to be paid for victory. The Government made no bargain. 
“We could not possibly have resistance to Home Rule as a means 
of defeating Conscription.’”’ The Irish clause was then carried by 
296 votes to 123—Mr. Dillon crying: ‘‘ The worst day’s work for 
England since the war began,’’ when the figures were announced— 
and the Bill was read a third time by 301 votes to 103. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday read the Military Service Bill 
a second time without a division. Lord Salisbury said that he did 
not believe that Labour was favourable to the Irish Nationalists, 
and urged that it was more important to keep Ulster with us than 
all the rest of Ireland. The Archbishop of Canterbury stated that 
the Church of England had nothing to do with the exemption of the 
tlergy from military service, and that he would encourage the clergy 
torespond voluntarily to the call for men. Lord Lansdowne doubted 
the wisdom of applying Conscription to Ireland, or of trying to rush 
4 Home Rule Bill through Parliament at this time. Lord Derby, 
defending the Government, said that he hoped to get from Ireland 
far more men than would replace the casualties in this battle. 


It was announced on Thursday that Lord Milner had replaced 
Lord Derby at the War Office, and that Lord Derby would go to 
Paris as Ambassador on a special mission, in succession to Lord 
Bertie. It was further announced that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
had joined the War Cabinet, which will be greatly strengthened by 
his presence. Mr. Chamberlain’s powerful indictment a few weeks 
ago of the noxious campaigns against Lord Jellicoe, Sir William 
Robertson, and other high officers, conducted by a section of the 
Press which was in close relations with the Government, has not 
been forgotten by the offenders or by the pullic. His acceptance 
of office may be taken, we trust, as a sign that these scandalous 
Press attacks are to be stopped. 


A suggestion in the Times on Tuesday that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain might enter the War Cabinet led the same day to the opening 
« & most discreditable attack upon him in the Northcliffe—or 
Government—Press. The Daily Mail, following the Evening News 
after the regular manner of these Press campaigns, had the audacity to 
mggest that Mr. Chamberlain resigned office because he was directly 





responsible for the mistakes of the Indian Army authorities in 
Mesopotamia. It is, or should be, perfectly well known that 
Mr. Chamberlain resigned on what we must unhappily call an old- 
fashioned punctilio of honour. As Secretary for India, he was 
technically responsible for the Indian Army, though, like the 
Cabinet, he simply followed the advice of the experts. He gave 
up his office, unfortunately for India and Great Britain, so that the 
Government might have a free hand in dealing with all the high 
officials who had failed in their duty. The whole War Committee 
of the Coalition Cabinet, as the Mesopotamian Commission pointed 
out, shared the responsibility for the misadventure. 


The text of the autdgraph letter from the Emperor of Austria, 
communicated with the Emperor’s authority by his brother-in-law, 
Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, to the French Prime Minister on 
March 31st, 1917, nullifies the Emperor’s indignant disavowal, by 
telegram to the Kaiser, of ‘‘ the completely false statement that I 
recognized that France had a just claim to the reacquisition of 
Alsace-Lorraine.” The letter, exuding Pacificist milk-and-honey 
and homage to French bravery, admitted that “just claim” precisely 
in these terms. It proposed also the reinstatement of Belgium and 
Serbia as sovereign Powers. It asked Prince Sixtus to “ sound” 
France and England, ‘‘ with a view to preparing the ground in the 
Entente, so that official negotiations might on that basis be opened, 
and lead to a result to the satisfaction of all.” This letter knocked 
the Emperor’s démenti “higher than Gilderoy’s kite.” 


Of course Vienna has officially explained that the letter, as 
published by the French Government, was falsified ; that it was a 
purely private, personal letter from one brother-in-law to another 
the first happened to be an Emperor, and the other an amateur 
peacemaker. The Emperor's admission of the French claims to 
Alsace-Lorraine is flatly denied; these claims were ‘“ not just.” 
In view of the French evidence for the authenticity of the letter, 
no intelligent neutral will accept Vienna’s denial. But one need 
not assume that the Kaiser, any more than Count Czernin, wes in 
ignorance of these interesting negotiations. At their date Russia 
was still a military Power, and the Italians had not been thrust back 
from Gorizia. Whether the Emperor Charles sent out this “ feeler ” 
with Germany’s knowledge, or with a view to a separate peace, 
does not matter much to-day ; for the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
is in the firm grip of German domination, and must do as it is told. 





It was announced on Tuesday that Count Czernin had resigned, 
and that his resignation had been accepted. A Vienna telegram 
to the Berlin Lokalanzeiger suggested that he had resigned because 
the Emperor’s letter to Prince Sixtus was unknown to him; and 
the German Press harmoniously adopted this view, at the same time 
praising the Count for loyalty to the Alliance, and for his success in 
the Rumanian negotiations. But we cannot presume his ignorance 
of the Emperor’s letter. We may refer his fall partly to his 
notorious speech to the Vienna City Council in which he “ denounced 
his own fellow-countrymen in Bohemia and embraced the Germans 
and the Magyars.”’ The speech caused great confusion in Austria 
and Germany. Possibly he was inspired by Herr von Kiihlmann 
to make a demonstration of Austro-German solidarity and of the 
strong hand in Austria. His departure is a personal success for 
M. Clemenceau ; but it is not likely to influence the policy which 
Germany dictates to Austria. Baron Burian succeeds him. 


Paul Bolo, the renegade Frenchman, who had been convicted 
of receiving large sums from Germany in order to influence the 
French Press in favour of peace, was shot at Vincennes on Wednes- 
day morning. The execution had been postponed for several days 
as the prisoner offered to make some revelations, the nature of 
which is as yet unknown. 


Germany has again illustrated her insolently preposterous claim 
to rank as the protector of the rights of small nations in the case of 
Livonia and Fsthonia. These Baltic Provinces were expressly left 
within the territory of Russia by her Peace Treaty with Germany. 
Now the “ United National Council of the Baltic Provinces” has 
asked for union with the German Empire. That is to say, Germans 
and pro-Germans in the two Provinces have been organized into a 
body, which Vorwérls, in a belated protest, cannot regard as repre- 
sentative of the majority of the inhabitants. This specially created 
Council bas put forward an utterly illegal request ; and the Kaiser, 
piously thanking God for another opportunity of land-grabbing, has 
promised that the request of the Council “for union with the 

xerman Empire, under my sceptre, will be benevolently enter- 
tained.” We do not doubt that the “ request’ was granted even 
before it was made. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_<_— 
A QUESTION OF NERVES. 
OW that we have reached another critical moment in 
the great German offensive, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that, as a people, we should remain perfectly calm and 
perfectly united, whatever the politicians may say or do. 
The war has taxed our resources in men and money, but it 
has taxed, and will tax, our will-power more heavily still. 
In its later stages the war has become a question of nerves. 
The German offensive is directed not only at the British Army 
but also at the British people. Any display of panic in 
speeches or in the Press at this time would be worth more to 
the enemy than the capture of a town. Panic often takes 
the form of querulous fault-finding. It is also manifested in 
wild speculations as to what the enemy might do if his plans 
were worked out to a logical conclusion, and the Allied Armies 
did not interfere with him. Doleful forecasts and idle recrimi- 
nations are alike unworthy of the occasion and of our national 
tradition. All that is required of the civilians at home is 
patience and confidence. After more than three years of 
war we all ought to know that wecan put our faith in the 
British and French Armies, which have proved their superi- 
ority over the Germans in many a hard battle. The soldiers 
are more cheerful and more certain of victory than ever 
they were. It would be absurd of civilians, who know far 
less about the military situation, to be depressed when the 
soldiers are in good spirits and fighting with extraordinary 
bravery and skill. The topographical fallacy is, of course, 
still potent. The idea that military success or failure can 
be accurately gauged by the movement of the battle-front 
on a newspaper map still obsesses far too many intelligent 
people. 
when British troops move from the front to the rear of a 
battered town in Flanders is much too common. We do not 
mean to imply that positions have no intrinsic value, and 
that the evacuation of any place may be regarded with in- 
difference. Even Wellington, the hero of innumerable retreats, 
had his Ne plus ultra, in the phrase of Villars—his Torres 
Vedras lines, which he meant to hold till he was forced out. 
But, as a general rule, positions are infinitely less important 
than men. A good army, especially in modern warfare, can 
hold any line, provided that the line is unbroken. The 
trenches which our troops held for many months in the low 
ground before Ypres owed their defensive strength solely to 
the gallant fellows who manned them. The Germans, with 
every advantage of position and with an overwhelming 
superiority in guns, failed in two great battles to drive our 
men from those miserable waterlogged ditches. The British 
line was maintained, with help from the French, and the 
enemy was foiled in his purpose. Though he had won a 
victory on the map by gaining ground, he had not broken the 
British Army. Nor will he break it now, though he is employ- 
ing still larger numbers of troops and using them still more 
recklessly than he did three years ago. Our front may be 
drawn back from places which were won by hard fighting, 
but so long as that front remains intact the temporary loss 
of a few square miles of ground isimmaterial. For every foot 
of that ground the enemy is paying dearly, and he has no 
America to fill up the huge gaps in his battered divisions. 

The war is a question of nerves for the Generals too, and it 
would be deplorable if civilian clamour were to disturb General 
Foch and Sir Douglas Haig in their conduct of the defensive 
at an anxious moment. It is apparent from the war corre- 
spondents’ letters that the Allies are pursuing their old policy 
of sparing men, while the enemy has never used up his 
divisions more rapidly. We fear, however, that the corre- 
y tears in their anxiety to show how well the British soldier 

hts, unintentionally give a wrong impression of the skill 
of his Generals. The civilian, who has been assured by the 
Prime Minister that the Allied forces on the Western Front 
with their reserves are at least equal to the enemy’s forces 
and his reserves, is puzzled by the continual statements to the 
effect that at this or that place the enemy attacked in over- 
whelming numbers, and therefore made progress. We do not 
know the strength of the Allies or the strength of the enemy, 
— they cannot be very unequal. But the enemy, as the 
attacker, can obviously mass his troops at one given point, 
whereas we have to be ready to defend our whole line. More- 
over, it is an elementary principle of tactics that the defensive 
should employ the smallest possible number of troops. When 


the correspondents say that six British battalions held Bailleul 
against an attack by three picked German divisions, or, in 
other words, that five thousand British troops resisted the 
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TS 
onslaught of thirty thousand Germans, they pay the highest 
compliment both to the troops who retired in good order and to 
the General who used so few men to effect his purpose, It is 
true that the enemy took Bailleul ; it is probably also true that 
the casualties which he incurred in taking it outnumbered the 
whole strength of our garrison. There were last Winter 
civilian critics in high places who talked gloomily of the heavy 
losses which we had incurred in battering at the German fropj 
It is absolutely certain that the losses which we sustained 
then were far smaller than those which the enemy is suffer} 
now. Our troops captured the whole Messines Ridge in ong 
day. It has taken the enemy eight days to retake part of 
it by incessant assaults. That is only one obvious example 
to show what a fearful price he is paying for his geographical 
gains. As Mr. Lloyd George said on Tuesday, we are sustaip. 
ing considerable losses in repelling or checking the German 
mass attacks, but our casualties are nothing compared with 
the German casualties. Now it will be admitted, even by the 
pessimists, that the German strength is not an infinite quan- 
tity, and that there will come a time when the two hundred 
German divisions, at least one hundred and twenty-six of 
which have been used once in these battles, while many haye 
been thrown in twice or even thrice since March 21st, will be 
exhausted by the stress of constant fighting and heavy losses, 
The real problem for the Allied command is to keep troops 
in hand for that moment. As Clausewitz says, “ the final 
decision is mostly affected by the relative number of fresh 
troops remaining at the last ’—not by the number of square 
miles of shell-torn ground occupied by this side or that. It is 
clear that the Allied reserves are being used far more sparingly 
than the German reserves, and to that extent the news from 
he front is distinctly encouraging. No man can say when 
the impetus of the German offensive in the battle of Flanders 
will be spent. Days or weeks may pass before the turning-point 
comes. But we feel confident that our troops, with the support 
of our Allies, will exact a heavy toll of the enemy for every 
advance that he may make, and that in the end the Germans 
will find that their apparent victories have ruined them. 

It must be remembered, too, that in this stupendous war 
every episode is magnified both in fact and in the publicity 
which is given to it. A battle is now an affair of weeks, and 
each phase of a battle may take several days. ‘To interpret 
rightly the official bulletins which are issued twice a day, we 
must continually remind ourselves to take a broad view of 
the news. Let us suppose that every movement at the battle 
of Waterloo had been chronicled by a reporter, transmitted 
to London, and published on a tape-machine, as every move 
in a great football match used to be reported for the sport- 
loving public in the days of peace. We can imagine what 
intense anxiety would have been excited, following tle retreat, 
from Quatre Bras, by the news that La Haye Sainte had been 
lost, that Hougoumont was surrounded and in flames, that 
the enemy in overwhelming numbers was repeatedly assaulting 
the British squares on the low ridge, that the Old Guard 
was moving to the attack. Another would-be conqueror of 
the world is now playing his last card, as Napoleon did at 
Waterloo, against us, but in this battle the thrilling anxiety, 
instead of being concentrated in a few hours of a wet Sunday, 
is protracted week after week, and each temporary success 
or reverse is made known to us at intervals of a day or two, 
instead of an hour or a few minutes, as it might have been 
had telegraphy been invented in 1815. We must guard 
ourselves against undue exaltation or excessive anxicty 48 
we watch the fluctuating course of the battle of Flanders, 
which, though a mighty conflict, is in turn only a part of 
the struggle between the Allied and the German Armies on 
the Western Front. Each incident has to be judged in 
relation to the whole. The enemy’s determined thrust for 
the Wytschaete Ridge, which continues as we write, has 
led already to our evacuation of our advanced lines east of 
Ypres, and may have further local consequences. But if a 
retirement at this part of the line benefits the position of the 
Allies as a whole—and of this only the Generals in comman 
can judge—it need not cause concern to the civilian public. 
It is conceivable that the Allied line may be altered in man, 
respects before the German offensive is brought to a standstill, 
like Napoleon’s attack at Waterloo, by sheer exhaustion. 
But so Jong as the Allies preserve their line and remaim 1 
close contact, with their reserves ready to take advantage of 
the weakened enemy, they will be assured of victory in the end. 
It is noticeable that the enemy during the past week has sus- 

nded his operations on the Somme, and that in the Flanders 
battle area he has failed to make any substantial progress out- 
side the Bailleul-Messines sector of his large new salient. The 
pause has been more welcome to the Allies than to the enemy. 
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a 
IRELAND AND CONSCRIPTION. 





“ Dans la politique il faut ne prendre rien au tragique, et tout au 

wieur.” —M. THIERS. 

HEN they are considering the application of Conscrip- 

tion to Ireland, the British people, if they are wise, 

will remember Thiers’ maxim. There is no reason to think 

that anything very awful will happen if we are only firm, 

just, and sane, and do not weep and try to wheedle, but show 

that we believe in the wisdom and fairness of our action and 

to be obeyed. We have right and a good cause on our 

wale, and have no need to rely upon the plea of necessity. 

We are merely going to compel people to do their duty, 
ghich is the essential task of all government. 

Let the people of this country remember that the antics, 
vows, threats, and mock-heroic8 of the Nationalists, Sinn 
Feiners, and combative anti-combatant Irish Bishops in 

to the cruelty and wickedness of compelling Irishmen 
to carry out an unpleasant duty have not even the excuse of 
novelty. The Irish always have behaved like this in similar 
dreumstances. They enjoy a fight against fighting, but when 
it is over they accept the imevitable and prove excellent 
soldiers. The Irishman is like one of his own blood-horses. 
It will kick and rear and squeal and fight and explode in fits 
of terror because on the way to the meet its rider has the 
cruelty to force it to pass a bit of brown paper blowing about 
the road. Yet the same horse will face in the run the most 
tremendous fences without a thought of refusal and keep on 
till it drops. 

When Lincoln applied the Draft in New York, not, as the 
Irish Members, with their usual falsification of history, declare, 
merely to his ‘‘ own people,” but to the Irish who had _ emi- 

ated to America—men who had shaken off their British 
nationality in order to enjoy free republican government— 
the men in question were wild with rage and terror at the 
prospect of being made to fight. They even posed as loyal 
British subjects, and implored the help of the British Govern- 
ment, against whom many of them had actually risen in 
rebellion. Proof of what we say is easy. It shows how 
exactly history is repeating itself. Archbishop Hughes, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York, after the resistance 
of the rioters to the Draft had been broken by Lincoln’s 
vigorous military action, invited the rioters to come to his 
house. “The venerable prelate, clad in his purple robes 
and full canonical attire,” after telling the assembled mob 
that he “did not see a riotous face among them,” and did 
not accuse them of having done anything wrong, declared 
that they had no cause to complain “‘ as Irishmen and Catholics 
against the Government.” He ended his hedging speech by 
begging them to keep quiet in the name of Ireland: “ Ireland, 
that never committed a single act of cruelty until she was 
oppressed ; Ireland, that has been the mother of heroes and 
poets, but never the mother of cowards.” If that isnot proof 
that it was the Irish who so fiercely resisted the Draft in 
New York, but who, after stern measures had been taken against 
them, went so quietly, we do not know where to find it. 

An apologist for the action of the Irish Roman Catholics in 
New York might perhaps plead in their defence that the Irish 
were almost to a man in favour of slavery, and further, that 
their sympathies were naturally strongly Southern because 
of their instinctive desire to break up any existing nation and 
Government. Separatism and the repeal of Unions was in 
their blood. But, amazing as it sounds, the opposition of 
the Irish to being made to fight was every bit as great in 
the South as in the North. Despite their Southern sym- 
pathies, the Irish in the Confederate States did everything 
they could to avoid being conscripted. Again, as in the 
North, they appealed for protection to the British authorities. 
Here is an extract from a Southern newspaper, expressing the 
pain and astonishment felt by the Southern patriots at 
such conduct :— 

s We can conceive nothing more disgraceful than the conduct 
of Irishmen, for example—but we trust they are few—who have 

cursing the British Government ever since they could talk, 
who have emigrated to this country to escape the British Yoke, 
but who now run to an English Consul and profess themselves 
tubjects of Queen Victoria in order to evade their duties in the land 
of their adoption.” 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that when the South 
thowed that they would stand no nonsense, the unwilling 
Irish came willingly enough. So it will be now, if only we 
do not trifle with the question and make it depend upon some 
mad and ineffective scheme of Home Rule which pleases 
nobody. We can deal easily with armed resistance, and 
so-called passive resistance will soon die out. 








But even if the Government’s scheme fails from weakness 
and cowardice, or the Irish succeed in evading it, we shall 
be glad that the attempt was made. We must be content, 
while pointing out to Ireland her duty, to have done our own. 
After all, though Ireland’s baseness may intensify the sacri- 
fices demanded from Englishmen, Seotsmen, and Welshmen, 
it will not prevent us from saving the cause of Freedom and 
Humanity :— 

“We shall march prospering,—not thro’ her presence ; 

Songs may inspirit- us,—not from her lyre ; 

Deeds will be done,—while she boasts her quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire : 

Blot out her name, then,—record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God 1” 





“ONCE BIT, TWICE SHY.” 
RE there any Unionists left in the House of Commons, 
any men who believe that it is essential to the welfare 
of the Empire to keep the central State of our great free com- 
munity of nations safe, united, and secure? Are there any 
who have escaped the blindness to facts cast upon them by 
the great Spellbinder, any who realize that during the course 
of the war we have already been egregiously fooled twice by 
the Irish Nationalists and by those who tell us that it is good 
policy to conciliate them, and that we are now asking to be 
fooled for the third time ? We were in effect told by the first 
Coalition Ministry that we must continue to play the game of 
Birrellism, the game of pretending that rebel Volunteers were 
no more harmful than loyal Volunteers, and that it was per- 
fectly safe to allow men who openly professed hatred of this 
country to possess arms, to drill and organise themselves, and 
even to practise in open day the capture of the centres of 
administration in the Irish capital. Mr. Redmond assured us 
that there would be a dreadful rising if we did anything to 
interfere with the Sinn Fein Volunteers. If, however, we let 
them blow off steam and engage in a little play-acting, all 
would be well. Why turn their local and temporary military 
camouflage into a reality ? We took this March-Hare advice, 
and instead of avoiding rebellion, we of course induced it. 
Birrellism ended, not in avoiding bloodshed, but in producing 
it. The Nationalist and Sinn Fein Volunteers rose in armed 
rebellion, in a way that showed quite plainly their malignity, 
disloyalty, and treachery, and showed also that our leniency 
had done nothing whatever to conciliate them. The Dublin 
Rebellion was co-ordinated with a German raid on the coast, 
planned by a debauched and self-seeking degenerate who had 
sold himself to men who were the enemies of the country of his 
birth—the country which he had voluntarily served, and whose 
pay, pension, and title he had taken. It was only by a happy 
chance that the perjured traitor Casement was caught, and 
caught at exactly the right moment, and therefore the Irish 
Rebellion proved a misfire, except in Dublin. Thanks to 
Casement’s arrest, instead of the disloyal elements rising 
simultaneously throughout Ireland, the stab in the back was 
only delivered at the centre. 

One would have thought that after so plain a lesson as 
we had received in the spring of 1916 there was no 
possibility of our making a second blunder of a similar kind. 
Apparently, however, “ Once bit, twice shy,” is a proverb of 
which our present Prime Minister has not heard. No sooner 
was the great Spellbinder well in power than he induced those 
Unionist colleagues who formed the majority of his Cabinet 
to assent to another attempt at what is whimsically called con- 
ciliating Ireland, a plan of action which means opening your 
mouth and shutting your eyes and seeing what your enemies 
will send you. They appointedaConvention. A body of Irish- 
men really representative of the Unionists of the North-East 
of Ireland, representatives of that small and dwindling section 
of Southern Irishmen whom we call Nationalists, and also 
representatives of the Roman Hierarchy were to get together 
and try to weave a web of words which would convert Irish 
treason into Imperial loyalty. One would have thought that 
the British Government would have abandoned the whole 
crazy scheme when they found that the Sinn Feiners would 
have nothing to do with their proposal. The Sinn Feiners 
regard the people of Great Britain as their deadliest enemies. 
But the Germans are also the deadly enemies of Great Britain. 
Therefore, argue the Sina Feiners, Sinn Fein must be in alliance 
with Germany—an alliance based also on the amazing ground, 
teste the chief Sinn Feiner, Mr. De Valera, that a Reoiuin 
victory would mean the restoration of the temporal power of 
the Vatican. Accordingly they treated the Convention, and the 
soothing-syrup of glorified local self-government in lieu of an 
independent republic hostile to Great Britain, with contempt. 
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Surely the facts should have shown the Government 
that the Convention could have no results! Not a bit of it. 
So convinced was the Prime Minister that if you only call 
“ Pretty Pussy ” long enough and loud enough to a tiger, the 
tiger will turn into a purring cat, that he not only persisted in 
the Convention policy, but added to his vocal blandishments 
a dish of cream. He let out of prison unconditionally a number 
of persons who had been condemned to life-long sentences, not 
merely for rebellion, but for the much more heinous crime of 
murder. This policy of conciliating the Sinn Feiners by re- 
storing to them Casement’s female counterpart, the Countess 
Markiewicz, and other leaders of sedition, ended, as any person 
who had ever read a Sinn Fein speech or studied a Sinn Fein 
manifesto should have known, in anything but conciliation. 
The tiger would not emit even one solitary purr. Indeed, the 
moment the prisoners were out, his roar was more menacing 
than ever. He realized that his enemies were afraid of him. 
The Government had not evenadopted the precaution of making 
the men whose gaol-doors they opened promise not to take part 
in seditious agitation. The result was that the rebel leaders 
had not been free a week before they were actively engaged 
in their old plan of campaign. However, that did not in 
the least disturb the Prime Minister’s equanimity. It was clear 
that the Irish could not really be so naughty as to play Tiger 
on the Spring, when he wanted them to play Puss in the Corner. 
Accordingly the Convention, under the protection of the 
Censor, vigilant in England but blandly lenient in Ireland, 
pursued the noiseless tenor of its way. Meanwhile the Sinn 
Feiners, with a shrewd eye for strategy, based, we make no 
doubt, on direct orders from the German General Staff, prac- 
tised the holding of the estuary of the Shannon, that magnifi- 
cent waterway which leads right into the very heart of Ireland, 
and which, if held by even a small force assisted by ‘ U ’-boats, 
could cut Ireland in two. And now the Convention has, in the 
words of Sir Thomas Browne, “ concluded in a moist relent- 
ment,” and, as far as unanimity is concerned, has reached no 
conclusion whatever. We beg pardon. There were two cases 
of real unanimity, both involving grants from the Exchequer 
of Great Britain, proposals accepted without even a wink by 
those who demand complete fiscal autonomy for Ireland! 

On the top of the absolute proof afforded by the Convention 
that there are two Irelands, the Ireland of the Twenty-six- 
County Area and the Ireland of the Six-County Area, and that 
no agreement between them in regard to political ideals is 
possible, has come the crucial demand that Ireland should 
do her share in crushing Prussian militarism and freeing the 
world. Instantly the majority in the Twenty-six-County 
Area—i.e., the Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners—have 
joined hands to avert this fate, worse to them than death, 
worse even than the Union. Need we say that the majority 
in the other Ireland, the Ireland of the Six-County Area, 
are as fiercely anxious to do their duty and to strike their blow 
for the good cause as the rest of Ireland is anxious to avoid it ? 
It is in circumstances such as these, and when, as by a flash of 
lightning, we have seen who are our friends in Ireland and 
who are our enemies, that the Government have had the 
hardihood to promise a Bill for giving Home Rule to Ireland— 
a Home Rule scheme which in the first place, and in spite of 
a phantom series of so-called safeguards, will place loyal 
North-East Ulster under the heel of the Sinn Feiners of the 
South and West. (We speak of the Sinn Feiners, because 
the Nationalists have really ceased to exist, except as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the Extremists.) Here, 
then, we see writ large the lesson which the Government have 
learnt from allowing men to prepare for rebellion, from letting 
rebels out of prison although they would not promise to play 
even very mildly at the game of cenciliation, from opening a 
Convention which, for every man with eyes to see, could only 
prove the incompatibility of temper between the two Irelands. 
If ever politicians asked for trouble, the present Government 
are asking for it now, and will assuredly get it. The 
Government tried a hair of the dog that bit them in 1916, 
and finding it a failure, they have gone on to swallow the 
whole dog. 

The policy of the Government would have been mad enough 
and bad enough to excuse protest and censure on our part, 
however strong; but what are we to say when, in addition 
to this crazy scheme of persisting in offering the rejected 
cream-bowl to the tiger, comes the amazing fact that the new 
Home Rule Bill is admitted to be a kind of half-hearted 
disreputable bribe to the Irish to do their duty! Mr. Duke 
let the secret out when he, in effect, told us that, though 
the two Bills are not to depend upon each other, it was 
hoped that the tiger would not have to be handled before 
the new cream-bowl was ready to be offered to the dear, 


“shy,” to Ireland. 





misunderstood, noble creature. What makes this Policy 
using Home Rule as the jam for the powder of Conseript; a 
the more astounding is the fact that in the Convention which 
is admitted to provide the basis of the Government's 
Irish Constitutional policy, the one thing accepted 4. 
all, besides the agreement to get any subsidies that could 
be wheedled out of the Imperial Exchequer, wag th 
statement that, assuming an Irish Parliament were called inlp 
existence, Conscription could not possibly be applied pati 
by that Parliament. Surely it was not necessary to hans 
Convention to persuade the plain man of the very obvious 
fact that if an Irish Parliament were called into existence it 
could and would undo all that had been done, or was intended 
to be done, by a Compulsory Service Act. 





EXCLUSION. 


E have given our reasons in the article which precede 

this for deeming little better than insane the Gover. 

ment who could choose such a moment as the present fop 

giving the Extremists in Ireland something which they dg 

not really want and will treat with contempt, and th 

Moderates something which they will not dare to thank 

us for, since it follows on Conscription. Now we must gay 

something on another point which is just as fatal to the 
Government's Irish policy. 

Let us assume for the purpose of argument that we am 
entirely wrong in applying the proverb, “ Once bit, twice 
Instead let us assume that one should never 
grow weary in the attempt to conciliate the Irish people with 
schemes which, as they themselves tell us, are annoying them 
rather than conciliating them. Let us assume, in fact, that 
one should eternally persist in churning sea-water in the hope 
that it may eventually turn into butter. Even if this large 
assumption is made, and we draw no lessons whatever from 
the Sinn Fein revolt and from the present condition of Ireland, 
which for the majority of the Southern and Western Irish is 
one of veiled rebellion and sympathy with our enemies, it 
can still be shown that the Government’s promised Home Rule 
Bill is a criminal blunder of the worst type. It is a measure 
monstrous and ill-formed, even granting their own mad premisg, 
that now is the acceptable time for Home Rule. _ It is an utterly 
false, illogical, and tyrannical measure, and violates all the 
principles on behalf of which it is supposed to be set up. 

To prove this, we will ask the Government a few plain 
questions. Why have they rejected the principle of Exclusion, 
a principle which, if they had proposed it, would at any rate 
have freed them from the charge of injustice and ingratitude 
to their best friends in Ireland, and would have converted a 
partial and contradictory measure into one which, whether 
politic or not, would at all events have been reasonable and 
not utterly unjust? For ourselves, we do not admit that 
the principle of “ Self-determination”’ applies to that part 
of the United Kingdom called Ireland, because, in spite of 
Bolshevik and Prussian pseudo-idealism, we hold that unity, 
homogeneity, and integrity in a State are as essential as the 
recognition of nationality—as long as free, representative, 
democratic institutions exist in the said State. The claim 
to Self-determination is clearly more urgent in an Autocratic 
or Oligarchic than in a truly Democratic and Constitutional 
community. Let us, however, as we presume the Prime 
Minister and his obedient colleagues do, give for the moment 
the full rein to the principle of Self-determination, and, without 
any thought of the remoter consequences or of the time chosen 
for putting it into operation, admit that it must at once be 
conscientiously applied in the case of Ireland. 

In that instance, and assuming the Government premisses, 
will they tell us why Self-determination is not to be allowed to 
that homogeneous area which, for want of a better name, we call 
the Six-County Area ; i.e., that portion of Ireland in which the 
population is ethnologically akin to that of England and of the 
Lowlands of Scotland, which is English in speech and non-Celtic 
in its ideals and modes of thought and in morals—we use the 
word not offensively but in tts widest sense—further, an area 
which is Protestant in religion, intensely Imperialistic in senti- 
ment, which is politically democratic in the true sense, and which, 
to give a lightning-flash example, is as determined that Germany 
shall not beat Britain, and that the temporal power of the Vatwan 
shall not be restored, as Mr. De Valera and his Ultramontane 
friends—these include the active part of the Roman Catholic 
Church—are that these “ benefits” shall be conferred upon the 
world? Let the Government answer us in plain terms. Why, 
if they ave bent on asserting the principle of Self-determination, 
as the Six-County Area of North-East Ulster, an area so specially 
suitable for separate treatment on historical, elhnological, and 
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religious grounds, apparently to be the sole place in the world 
where Self-determination is not to apply? Till the Govern- 
ment have given an answer to that question, no Unionist, no 
ood Democrat, we had almost said no sane and honest man, has 
any possible right to vote for a Home Rule Bill which applies to 
the whole of Ireland. 

We shall be told that the Government could not think 
of introducing Exclusion because all the Southern Unionists 
jn the Convention said it was impossible and unthink- 
able, because a certain number of distinguished Southern 
Jrishmen have expressed their abhorrence at the bare idea of 
partition, and finally because it is physically impossible to 

ut Exclusion into an Act. Our answer is that the Convention 
shows nothing of the kind. Of course no Trish Unionist would 
ask for Exclusion as something good per se. The very fact 
that he is a Unionist—i.e., a person who believes that the 
Act of Union is by far the best, probably the only, solution 
of the Irish difficulty—precludes his taking up such a position. 
The most he can say—if he lives in North-East Ulster he says it 
with the utmost firmness and conviction—is that if unhappily 
it should be decided by the people of England and Scotland 
that it has become necessary to undo the healing work of the 
Union, and to grant the dangerous and ill-timed demands of 
the majority in the Twenty-six-County Area, then justice, 
logic, and expediency all combine to compel the Imperial 
Parliament to exclude North-East Ulster from the Home Rule 
Bill on the exact grounds on which that Parliament is proposing 
to include the rest of Ireland. Every argument which gives 
self-government to the Twenty-six-County Area can be applied 
without alteration to prove that the Six-County Area has 
the right to be the master of its own fate, and to demand as 
its form of Self-determination exclusion from the Home Rule 
Bill, and, as that is its wish, rather than the foundation of any 
separate provincial system, its inclusion as a County in the 
Kingdom of England. Without the grossest betrayal of those 
who have stood so loyally by the United Kingdom and by the 
good cause, you cannot give the Nationalist what he demands, 
and at the same time tell the Ulsterman that what is hardly good 
enough for his disloyal feliow-subjects in the South and West is 
too good for him. You cannot strike him across the mouth with 
a“ Hound! you mutiny,” when he dares to ask that a right 
which is to be given as a sop to rebellion shall at any rate be 
allowed to him as a reward for the staunchest loyalty. 

The Government dare not tell us that our Exclusion demand 
is impracticable, that the sacred soil of Ireland cannot be 
broken up, that unity in a State must be respected, and that 
Exclusion is an undraftable chimera, because, if they do, how 
are they going to answer our next question—Why then do you 
break up the United Kingdom? The Government are only 
logically safe when they rely on the principle of Self-deter- 
mination for homogeneous units in which the great majority 
favour a particular policy. But, remember, the Roman Catholic, 
Celtic, pro-German, Sinn Fein minority in the Six-County Area 
ts roughly proportionate to the Loyalist, Protestant, anti-German 
minority in the rest of Ireland. If, driven from pillar to post as 
the Government advocates must be, they tell us that we are 
unpractica] logicians, that the great affairs of nations cannot 
be decided by logic-chopping, and that the exclusion of the 
Six-County Area is physically impossible, then we will ask 
them yet one more question. Why only ten months ago (on 
May 16th, 1917) did the Prime Minister address a letter to Mr. | 
Redmond* in which he offered the Nationalists (a) a Bill for the 
immediate application of the Home Rule ‘Act to Ireland but with 
the Exclusion of the Six Counties of North-East Ulster, or alter- 
natively (b) a Convention? That letter is, in our opinion, the 
most important fact which emerges in the whole of the Con- 
vention Reports. It shows how flimsy is the pretence that 
the Government regard Exclusion as physically impossible. 





They knew and admitted ten months ago that it was physically 
possible, and were prepared to apply it. The letter puts the | 
policy of Exclusion as regards Home Rulers like the Prine | 
Minister on a perfectly different footing from that on which it 

stood before. It might have been sneered at as ‘ mere | 
idealism” before. After Mr. Lloyd George’s letter it can | 
never be denied that Exclusion has come into the region of 

practical politics. : | 
_We are not Exclusionists on the merits. We believe in the | 
Union to-day as firmly as, nay, ten times more firmly than, | 
we believed in it when, thirty years ago, the Irish problem | 
first became acute. All the same, we have always felt that, | 
injurious as we regard Home Rule per se, we cannot in existing | 
circumstances refuse to a local majority so large as the majority | 
in the South and West of Ireland (i.¢., in the Twenty-six- | 
PP og cece Minority Repoit given in the Morning Post of | 
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County Area) the experiment of self-government—provided 
always that that experiment is only tried in that part of 
Ireland which desires it, and is not tried in that part of 
Ireland in which the local majority loathes the experiment as 
passionately as, nay, a great deal more passionately than, the 
other local majority desires it. 

The refusal of the Nationalists to accept Exclusion as the 
solution of the Irish problem affords a sure test of their alleged 
sincerity. Exclusion is the touchstone by which we can dis- 
cover the true nature of the Home Rule demand. Its rejection 
shows us that what the Nationalists want is not so much self- 
government as the right of domination over the Protestants 
and Unionists of the North. It is clear that if they cared more 
for their own ideals than for this right of domination, the 
Nationalists, instead of rejecting, would welcome the exclusion 
of North-East Ulster, especially at the beginning of their 
career of independence. It is because they desire the right of 
coercing, being revenged upon, and punishing, as they would say, 
the Black Protestants of the North, that they do not realize the 


justice, and also the special value to themselves, of Exclusion. 


Exclusion would give the Nationalists an absolutely homo- 
geneous Parliament, and would make them, or, as we may now 
say, the Sinn Feiners, masters in their own house. They would 
not be worried by the presence of unsympathetic and Imperial 
istic “ anti-Irish Irishmen,” always ready, as the Extremists 
would declare, to oppose legislation intended to widen the 
wholesome and necessary breach with England, and to destroy 
instead of maintaining Roman Catholic and Celtic ideals against 
Protestant and British prejudices. The sincere Irishman, whe 
really wanted self-government, and to be allowed to make the 
attempt to found a model nation and to give the Southern 
Irish or Celtic and Hibernian nationality its full rights of head 
and heart, ought to thank God for the opportunity to exclude 
from “his freeman’s feast ’’ an element so dangerous to the 
formulation of Irish ideals as the English-hearted people from 
North-East Ulster—spawn of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
plantations and of Cromwell’s bloodstained soldiery. 

The only alternative answers that we have ever seen to the 
considerations just set forth are (1) that Ireland must have 
some wealthy people to tax, that high-browed Celts are not 
wealth-makers, and that wealth is to be found alone in Belfast 
—an argument which the business houses of Ulster naturally 
find very significant—and (2) that you must never break down 
ancient national boundaries. We may leave the “ It’s your 
money we want” argument alone. It is too naive for disser- 
tation. As for the other argument, it has no historical basis 
whatever. Ireland never was a nation. Before Henry If.’s 
forces landed it had always been a disreputable and distracted 
welter of small States which maintained a lively anarchy 
throughout the length and breadth of the island. These 
strange conditions allowed the Celt, the Hibernian, the Dane, 
and the Scot—there was even, we believe, a place for the 
Welsh—to engage in a series of confused faction-fights. 
Through them ran an engaging thread of religious acrimony 
in the shape of the persecution of the old Celtic Church by the 
Roman Hierarchy, a religious feu de mort the last embers of 
which, if we are not mistaken, glowed almost up to the time of 
the Reformation. In any case, so purely geographical an 
expression had Ireland always been that Henry VIII., with his 
Renaissance love of political neatness and logic, actually passed 
an English Act of Parliament making Ireland a kingdom, and 
thus for the first time recognizing a sort of unity in Ireland. 
Ireland, then, has no historical claim to be regarded as aq 
inseparable national unit. 

Once more, Exclusion is a test which when applied shows 
us what the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners are really after, 
We most sincerely trust, then, that if there are any Unionista 
left in the House of Commons they will ask in season and 
out of season, during the passage of the Bill, that the 
principle of Exclusion be applied. It must be fought for 
at every stage, and if possible in every clause, of the Bill, 
until the Government give some answer why North-East 
Ulster is to be denied the right of Self-determination given to 
the rest of Ireland. If the stock answer, “ Look at our 
beautiful line in safeguards,” is applied, we retort: “ Let 
North-East Ulster herself rather than a Home Rule Prime 
Minister choose the safeguards which shall save her from 
destruction.” We know what North-East Ulster’s choice 


' would be. It would be Exclusion. Yet again, it cannot be 


said that Exclusion is physically impossible, because the 


| Government themselves proposed it only last May. Further, 


as the readers of the Spectator may remember, we published in 
these columns in March, 1914, a scheme for amending the Home 
Rule Bill of 1914, s0 as to produce Exclusion—a scheme which 
it was admitted by our severest critics was perfectly workable, 
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even if it was not, as we were the first to agree, as good a 
scheme of government as that provided by the maintenance 
of the Union. 

Finally, we would ask Unionists in the very last resort, 
and if beaten in the lobbies by an unholy combination of 
“nglish Home Rulers, renegade Unionists, and persons who, 
in spite of past events, still think that Birrellism is the true 
Irish policy, to insist that the Six-County Area shall be given 
the right that was given to Natal at the foundation of the 
South African Union—the right to hold a Referendum (soldiers 
at the front being, of course, allowed to vote) on the simple 
question: “ Shall the Six-County Area be excluded from the 
operation of the new Act?” Surely the Imperial Parliament 
at such a moment, and remembering what Ulster has done for the 
Empire, could not be so base as to refuse so reasonable, so just, 
so democratic a request as that ! 

Before we leave the subject of the Irish Bill we must express 
our loathing at having at such a moment as the present, and 
when our soldiers are locked in a deadly struggle with the 
enemy, to discuss the sordid details of Irish sedition and of 
British Parliamentarianism. But the fault is not ours. It is 
that of the Prime Minister, and the supine Unionists who sup- 
port him in the Government. We dare not without a protest 
see North-East Ulster sacrificed on a punctilio of sentiment 
which will win not one word of respect or mercy from our 
Sinn Fein enemies. It is our duty, Revver heavy, to stand 
by those who have stood by us. As long as our paper is 
permitted to appear, we shall denounce the monstrous plea 
that the unity of Ireland must be maintained inviolate, even 
though it is necessary in the process to break the unity of the 
United Kingdom. 








THE TAXATION OF LUXURIES. 


+ ie new French Luxury Tax has only been in operation 
a few weeks, but already it is announced that the tax 





is working well and bringing in even more revenue than was 
anticipated. According to a message from Paris, the Minister 
of Finance states that it will yield at least £40,000,000 in the 
current year, and probably much more. In addition to 
yielding this large revenue to the public Exchequer, the tax, 
as was to be expected, has to some extent checked the con- 
sumption of such unmistakable luxuries as silver goods, 
jewellery, and perfumes. So far as it has operated in this 
manner it has been as valuable to the nation as in yielding 
revenue, for it has prevented the diversion of national energy 
to the production of Inxuries at a moment when all the efforts 
of the nation are required for winning the war. The Spectator 
has repeatedly urged the imposition of a similar tax for the 
United Kingdom as a war measure; but before reciting our 
arguments for that course it is well to describe exactly what 
has been done in France. 

The principle of the French Luxury Tax was adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies last year. That principle was that a 
LO per cent. tax, to be collected by the shopkeeper and paid 
ever to the State, should be levied on the retail prices of 
all articles of luxury. Next came the crucial question 
how to define articles of luxury. This was referred to the 
Rudget Commission of the Chamber, and a somewhat elaborate 
but well-thought-out scheme was drawn up. The idea under- 
lying that scheme is that certain articles are by their character 
always luxuries whatever their price may be, whereas other 
articles are only to be treated as luxuries when their price 
exceeds a certain figure. The first category comprises such 
articles as jewellery, whether of gold, silver, or platinum, 
hilliard-tables, silk underclothing, curios, spirits, liqueurs, 
perfumes, sporting guns, art editions, pictures, phonographs, 
and mechanical pianos. Photographic apparatus and motor- 
cars are also included in this category, but with the provision 
that if they are used for professional purposes they are to be 
exempt from the Luxury Tax. This provision applies as well 
to some other commodities. The second category of articles 
is necessarily longer and more detailed. An elaborate list 
has been drawn up of articles such as imitation jewellery, 
children’s underclothing, gaiters, bookbinding, pleasure dogs, 
boots, tablecloths, tea and coffee services, suits for children, 
suits for men, and costumes for women. Prices are specified 
for these articles. If the articles are sold below the fixed 
price they are not taxed ; if they are above this price, they are 
treated as luxuries and subject to the 10 per cent. tax. For 
example, imitation jewellery sold for less than 10 francs is 
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untaxed ; a travelling-clock will not be taxed if the price is | 
less than 20 francs; a pleasure dog is only classified as a | 
luxury when it costs more than 40 francs ; men’s suits costing 
200 francs are luxuries ; women’s costumes may go up to 250 

franes before becoming liable to the tax. The purpose here is | 
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clear enough. Even in war time we must all have clothing ; 
and if it is of a cheap character it may be treated as q 
necessary of life and exempted from taxation. On the 
other hand, when the price rises to a fancy figure such 
clothing clearly becomes a luxury and ought to be 
taxed. The only objection to the French plan is that jt 
involves a very elaborate schedule of articles, with a further 
complication in the collection of the tax. No great hardship 
would be done to any section of the community if the tax were 
levied on cheap as well as on dear clothing, for the purchaser 
who out of patriotism or out of poverty bought the cheap 
clothing would pay the smaller tax. The same consideration 
applies even more strongly to such commodities as imitation 
jewellery and pleasure dogs. Apart from this issue, the French 
tax on luxuries gives an example which certainly ought to be 
followed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his coming 
Budget. Whether he intends to follow it or not is still a 
mystery, for, in spite of rumours in the Press, the Budget 
secrets are well kept. 

As regards the general principle of a tax on luxuries we can- 
not do better than go back to the statement made by Adam 
Smith in the Wealth of Nations. The third of his four famous 
maxims with regard to taxation reads as follows :— 


‘* Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the manner in 
which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay 
it. A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, payable at the same 


term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied at the time when 
it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay ; or, 
when he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon such 
consumable goods as are articles of luxury are all finally paid by the 


consumer, and generally in a manner that is very convenient for 
him. He pays them by little and little, as he has occasion to buy 
the goods. Ashe is at liberty too, either to buy, or not to buy as he 

leases, it must be his own fault if he ever suffers any considerable 
Inconveniency from such taxes.” 

The principle here laid down is applied already to a very 
considerable extent in the scheme of taxation by which the 
revenues of the United Kingdom are raised. We still tax 
houses, though to a very moderate extent ; we tax wine, beer, 
spirits, tobacco, to a very considerable extent ; there are small 
taxes on dogs, guns, carriages, men-servants, motor-cars, aud 
playing-cards ; there are taxes on tea, coflee, cocoa, and sugar; 
and more recently taxes have been imposed on theatrical and 
other entertainments, on matches, and on various imported 
manufactured articles such as clocks and watches and hats. 
But many of the taxes on consumable commodities which were 
in operation in Adam Smith’s time, such as the taxes on salt, 
leather, soap, and candles, have since been swept away, the 
reason being that these were taxes levied upon the necessaries 
of life at a time when large masses of the population were 
extremely poor. That condition no longer exists, and it may 
safely be said that a small tax even on such articles as these 
would no longer be an appreciable hardship to the population 
of the United Kingdom. Other taxes on consumable com- 
modities have been abolished because they were levied at an 
early stage of manufacture or commerce, and consequently 
interfered with trade. The merit of the new French tax on 
the retail price of consumable commodities is that it is levied 
at the final stage when the article passes into the hands of the 
ultimate consumer, so that it involves a minimum of inter- 
ference with the ordinary processes of trade. 

That public opinion in this country would accept such a 
tax as the French have adopted there can be little doubt, 
when we note the enormous prosperity of the great drapery 
stores and other luxury shops. Many of these houses are doing 
four and five times the business that they were doing before 
the war. They have put up their prices fifty or even a hundred 
per cent., and still business goes on expanding. It would 
therefore be absurd for the proprietors of these houses to 
oppose a moderate tax of 10 per cent. on the articles they sell. 
The simplest manner of imposing the tax would be to require 
all shopkeepers specifically to add 10 per cent. to the price of 
every article sold, except in the case of certain articles of food, 
such as bread, meat, sugar, and bacon. The shopkeeper would 
pay over the tax to the Inland Revenue Department alter 
deducting a commission for the trouble of collection. Needless 
to say, the tax should be made to apply to auction sales. In 
addition, there ought to be a careful revision of our existing 
Customs and Excise duties, so as to level them up wherever 
possible, and in many cases to restore old duties which were 
abolished when our need for revenue was less, The case for 
these reforms at the present crisis is urgent. The Exchequer 
needs all the revenue it can get, and it cannot get revenue by 
any method which causes so little hardship to the taxpayet as 
by taxing luxuries. Moreover, so far as such taxation «is 
courages expenditure, it leaves the taxpayer with more money 
to invest in War Loans, and frees labour for national pur} 
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THE DIGNITY OF PRICE. 


HE phrase “mere bread and butter” should be—temporarily— 
altered. Since white bread became priceless and butter a 
luxury, it has lost its restrictive significance. An income which 
suffices without margin for the maintenance of a family might now 
be described as “grey bread and jam.” The above retiection 
raises several side-issues. How much does price add to the dignity 
of the purchase ? A good deal. Let us continue for the moment to 
take our illustrations from among foodstuffs. Oranges and bananas 
have entirely altered their positionin the storecupboard. They rank 
almost with peaches and grapes. Salad-oil is as cream in the 
kitchen, and, counting coupons as coins, butter may be considered 
upon an equality with pdté de foie gras. Will the distinction to 
which these common articles have attained outlive the shortage ? 
We have a feeling that in the minds of the rationed they can never 
resume their humble place. We shall never despise them again. 
There will be no more slighting of plain food. The joint is now the 
king of dishes. The occupation of the chef is gone. Certain of the 
silly complaints of the luxurious have become, as it were, dead 
grumbles; their dynamic force is spent. We may show a little 
discontent now, for the best of us cannot always keep his mind upon 
the reason for his abstinence ; but contentment will return with the 
grease, and, so far as greedy cavilling is concerned, we are all ready 
to promise that we will never do it again. 

But joking apart, we do judge what we buy very much by what 
we pay for it. Are rare wines really so much better than the more 
moderately priced brands? Is the very best tobacco so very 
different from the second-best? Half the world—the feminine 
half—cannot be persuaded that they are. Is real lace so greatly 
superior to the best machine-made? Are real pearls much more 
delightful than those imitations whose fraud only experts armed 
with acids can detect? Half the world—the masculine half—finds 
it hard of credence. Of course there is a great deal to be said for 
fine tobacco and champagne. They do have a pleasant mental 
effect over and above what their effervescent, alcoholic, or sedative 
qualities can account for. They suggest their usual accompani- 
ments, and create an atmosphere of what we might call acute well- 
being. They typify an ease the very recollection of which is refresh- 
ing, and are the hall-marks of the pride of life. This power to 
create a rich atmosphere is true of very many dear things which 
are notintrinsically so very desirable. We do not suppose that men 
living in rough places, in the Bush or on the Prairie, value tobacco or 
alcohol any less than their city brothers; also no doubt they like 
them good. We do not imagine, however, that they want the 
rarer kinds. These carry with them to the wild places of the earth 
no significance. They belong to a completed civilization, and 
association does not carry outside its barriers. Much the same 
theory would explain the dignity of real lace. It suggests the 
effort of an advanced social organization to adorn and flatter its 
favoured women. Many, many hours of work go to the perfecting 
of a small piece of Jace, and much money is, or should be, the reward 
of such skilled labour. All this is done that a woman’s loveliness 
inay be set off or her value graciously affirmed. Human nature, 
feminine human nature, is dimly conscious of all this. An aroma 
of incense hangs about the fretted linen. The analogy of altar- 
cloths and vestments throws a light on our theory, and the offering 
of the pearl necklace to the Red Cross is the sacrifice of a 
sacrifice. 

Apart from ornament, and where ordinary clothes are concerned, 
the sexes are in nearer agreement. In this case it would be easy to 
argue that price, after a reasonable limit has been reached, is 
simply a form of shibboleth. There are certain types of clothes 
which can only be had by rich people, not because of the worth of 
their material—we no longer know the inhabitants of ‘‘ King’s 
Houses ” by their “ soft raiment ”—but because of that mysterious 
thing called “cut.” “Cut” is a shibboleth. It is of the nature ofa 
passport. Not that it will take a man or a woman with certainty 
to any given place. Many a social mountaineer attains or main- 
tains his or her eminence without thought of attire. At best it 
is &@ passport which must be constantly “ viséd”” by authority, to 
see that it is correct in many particulars which have no reference 
to tailor or dressmaker. Still “cut,” which simply means unosten- 
tatious expenditure, does lend dignity. Everybody cannot have 
it, therefore those who can are distinguished—in some sense. In 
like manner the rents give dignity to certain quarters of London. 
Beauty and convenience have no doubt a say in the matter, but 
not all the say. Bloomsbury and Belgravia command very different 
prices. Chelsea is changing its position altogether. It is going up 
by leaps and bounds. Now no one could call Chelsea convenient 
Except in @ narrow area where the sight of the river delights the 
eye, it is as squalid as the back parts of Bloomsbury. But the 
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rent gives a dignity to a small house when once some subtle 
attraction has made a neighbourhood “ the feshion.” 

If we could imagine some event which could render cheap the 
stocks of most of the ever-increasing curiosity-shops of London, 
we do not think they would be quickly bought up. We are setting 
aside, of course, all question of art and of established beauty or 
celebrated origin, such as might attract a collector. A great 
part of the stuff sold in such places is sheer rubbish. Hideous 
cracked Toby jugs, coarsely made representations of ugly people, 
and ill-formed animals, metal and glass objects remarkable only 
for dirt, fascinate the eyes and make holes in the pockets of those 
who, while they are really bowing before the dignity of price, 
imagine themselves to be driving bargains. 

When we approach the subject of art, however, the question of 
cost may become a real thing and one not to be laughed at. Indeed, 
the point of view of those who ridicule it as despicable is often 
@ very vulgar one. How is the man who is conscious of his own 
ignorance to judge of such a marvel as a great picture? He knows 
perhaps that it has a European reputation, that for centuries it 
has delighted the souls of those who know. All this is proved to 
him by the price which some great gallery is ready to give for it. 
He goes to see it, hoping to understand, but he does not. He feels 
a deference towards it on account of the price paid. He says to 
his children: ‘‘ Look well at that, it is an immensely valuable 
thing”; and if he sees that they see its attraction apart from 
its price he is delighted. That, it seems to us, is the right point 
of view for a humble-minded and open-minded man, whether his 
ignorance be the invincible ignorance of the congenitally inartistic, 
or merely accidental ignorance arising from want of education. 
The only objectionable point of view is that of the carping vul- 
garian who says that because to him it is worth its weight in paint 
and canvas, that, and that only, is its worth to the world. 

We suppose the man never lived who was not a little elated 
upon being offered a high price for his work. There have been 
men, we know, who have refused to make fortunes by their genius, 
but that does not mean that they did not feel the dignity of the 
world’s appreciation conveyed by a money token. Could any 
man believe in his own gift if no other person in the world ever 
thought it worth twopence? Yes. But the fact is a testimony 
to the miraculous power of even the lowest form of faith—i.e., 
faith in oneself. 

Has the dignity which belongs to price at the present moment a 
money value ? The question sounds rather Irish, but this is what 
we mean. Is it cynical to wonder whether a good deal of money 
could not be raised by shutting all the ordinary “sights” to the 
poorer public during one day in the week, or even month, and 
charging a very high fee for entrance? The proceeds might go 
to the Red Cross or the hospitals. Many people would be inter- 
ested in these things if they were not offered to them—and to all and 
sundry—for little or nothing. Perhaps some professors who could 
and would “ explain” them might go round instead of the ordinary 
guides, and add the true dignity of learning to the fictitious one 
of the entrance-fee. 





THE OFFICER FROM THE PRIVATE’S POINT OF VIEW. 

OT only with regard to the sphere of military affairs, but 

in every walk of life, it may with truth be said that he 

who courts popularity rarely secures it, and when he has secured 

it, it is his but for a brief period. The desire to be liked at all 

costs is born of a peculiarly vicious form of self-esteem; and 

though it is true that few men are so deeply self-centred as to 

be indifferent to the opinions of their feHows, there are few also 

who will sacrifice any of their principles in order to be high in the 
esteem of the thoughtless and undiscriminating. 

The Army officer cannot, by artifice, gain the goodwill of the 
men under his command, for his artifice will be detected at once, 
and he will be despised for attempting to gain by craft that which, 
in reality, is already his. Men in the Army instinctively “ look 
up to” all officers, and the whole Army system has been devised 
so that this shall be so. The officer’s uniform, his education 
and social gifts, his exemption from physical toil, the law 
that forbids a private to approach him without the intermediary 
of an N.C.O., and even the officer’s better food—all these conspire 
to make the ordinary private regard him as a kind of superior 
being. An officer, then, joining a new unit, already has, so to 
speak, a foundation upon which to work: he has begun to influence 
his men before they know him. But only the foundation is there, 
and it is his daily acts, his manner, and his bearing that must win 
him the trust, the esteem, and the affection that are freely givon 
to so many of our officers to-day. 

I recollect an incident which illustrates very well the fact that 
“other ranks” regard all officers as a different order of being 
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In the early days of 1915 I overheard 
a “ Regular” sergeant addressing a squad of recruits. “ Now, 
remember,” said he, “that you belong to the Regiment, 
and when you walk in the street be’ave accordin’. °Old yourselves 
up. You are not only as good as anybody else, but better. Don’t 
make way for another man who is not in your regiment ; let ‘im 
make way for you.” “ But, Sergeant,” objected a recruit, “ officers 
don’t do that. They always make way for each other. Why, I 
saw a Major step aside for Corporal F—— and his wife the other 
day.” The sergeant, obviously taken aback, hesitated a moment, 
and then blurted out: ‘ Well, all I can say is, Officers is officers 
and men is men /*’—meaning, I suppose, that the ways of officers 
are past all understanding; that, indeed, it was impertinent to 
try to understand them: what was weakness in a man was 
mysteriously right in an officer. 

What do men admire most in their officers? From my own 
observation as a private, I should say—justice, patience, endurance, 
and courage. Dash and daring are admired for what they are 
worth, but the brave officer who is not also just never wins the 
hearts of his men. They despise weakness—especially the kind 
of weakness that is afraid to punish when wrong has been committed. 
They hate an officer with a truculent manner, no matter what 
great qualities that manner may in part conceal. They despise 
eflectation and “swank.” And the unforgivable sin is for an 
officer to be overheard grousing. They themselves grouse: all 
of us grouse: but we do not mean half we say. But if an officer 
grouses we lose heart; our faith in him diminishes, and we begin 
to distrust ourselves. 

I often wonder if officers know how closely we watch them, 
how eagerly we discuss them, what interest we take in them— 
especially in those junior officers with whom we most frequently 
come into contact. In Salonika, where for months together we 
never saw woman or child or inhabited dwelling, we were driven 
by the uneventfulness and monotony of our lives to a vast deal 
of talk about ourselves; but the talk was never so animated, 
so vivid, as when any particular officer’s name cropped up. In 
those days I was in the infantry, but it was not the C.O. who greatly 
interested us, nor the Second-in-Command, nor indeed our Company 
Commander: it was always our own Platoon Commander. We 
would say: ‘Do you remember that night when we first went 
into the trenches and he came round and spoke to each of us 
separately?’ Or: ‘* Wasn’t he pleased with us when we licked 
No. 11 Platoon by seven goals to nothing?” Or: “It’s quite 
time he got promotion—the best subaltern in the battalion.” 
We all thought we had the best subaltern in the battalion. Coming 
off parade we would say to each other: “ Did you notice how he 
did such-and-such a thing?” I suppose he never guessed how 
much we admired, even loved him. For a short time we shad a 
Platoon Commander of a very different stamp, and our criticism 
of him was merciless; but even he, by virtue of his rank, and 
by reason of the innate respect which all decent men have for 
rank, obtained from us implicit obedience, though I do not 
know if he would have been successful with us in a bombing 
raid. 

It has often seemed strange to me that uneducated men with 
only a narrow experience of lifo can so quickly and, as I think, 
so infallibly divine the real nature of those who are placed in 
authority over them. Though their minds may work slowly in 
ether directions, in this matter they, having intuition to guide 
them, function with extraordinary rapidity. No matter how 
reserved an officer may bé, no matter how stolid an exterior he 
may present to the world, his men soon penetrate to his inner 
eharacter. They do not, of course, get to know him, as we say; 
“through and through,” but about the essential things they are 
never in doubt. 

1 have been told—and I can well imagine it to be true—that 
some very young, and perhaps rather self-conscious, officers take 
command for the first time with the notion that their men are 
faintly hostile, that they are eager to ridicule, and that they resent 
a boy of twenty being placed above men a decade older than he 
is. But if there are such bodies of men, I have not met them. 
Quite the contrary is the case. The normal soldicr is ripe for 
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hero-worship ; his nature demands some one whom he can admire , 


and be proud of. If he is given a typical Public School boy or 
University man as an officer, his happiness as a soldier is complete. 
There must be hundreds of thousands of private soldiers in France, 
in Palestine, in Salonika, and in England who are constantly 
looking out for opportunities for serving their respective officers, 
and the proudest man is he who is singled out by his officer for 
® particularly arduous and unwelcome piece of work. All men, 
of course, are not like that; but that the vast majority are, I_ am 
convinced, GUNNER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those whicl 
fill treble the space.) ; 


VOLUNTEERS AND THE NEW MILITARY SERVICE BILI 

(To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Volunteers in general wil] heartily welcome the closing para- 
graph of your article on Conscription. The present situation is 
creating much unrest among the members of Section A. They 
say, most naturally: ‘“‘ We have in the past four years made every 
effort to train ourselves and others for the defence of the country 
against invasion, so that thereby more whole-time soldiers shouig be 
sent overseas. Since the beginning of 1917, we have been armed and 
equipped at the public expense, provided with professional instruc. 
tors, and subjected to a fairly exacting course of training. Now 
when man-power is in question, is no account to be taken of a 
as a force ? The Commands, it is true, take us seriously, and give 
us much assistance, for which we are grateful. But if the poli. 
ticians who represent the country think so little of us that we 
are not even mentioned by them, why should we take any more 
trouble ? Why do more than the bare minimum required by our 
engagement ? In time, no doubt, those of us who are under fifty. 
one will be called up individually and sent to some perhaps non- 
military duty—and possibly, because we have some notion of 
discipline, called up before the men of their own age who have not 
taken the trouble to learn how to defend their country.” Mean. 
time, unless something is done to fill the depleted ranks, such 
Volunteer officers as are over fifty-one have before them the 
pleasing prospect of being kept (by the necessity of their engage 
ment) at the work of watching the slow and sure dissolution of a 
moribund Force, and eventually assisting at its prolonged obse- 
quies. What a waste of good energy! 

But, Sir, I trust that H.M.’s Government has better things in 
store for us. I trust that the present is but one more crisis from 
which the Volunteer Force will emerge strengthened—as it has 
done before. Our men have been trained to the use of arms: if 
they are to leave their homes, let them be employed for military 
service collectively in England or individually abroad—and we shall 
feel that Volunteers have done the State the service for which they 
have prepared themselves, and which therefore they can best 
render, Let our organization remain: and let it be used (as you, 
Sir, suggest) for “ arraying the nation ’’—as a means of training, in 
this supreme crisis, all ablebodied men (not disqualified by con- 
ditions of occupation or residence) whom it is thought advisable 
to retain in civilian callings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vo.unterR (Over Sixty). 








CAMOUFLAGE. 
** Specrator.”’] 


POLITICAL 
{To tue Epiron oF THE 
Sir,—National Service embraces many occupations to-day, and its 
value covers a wide field. 1 do not profess to be in a position 
adequately to appraise the various kinds of service that are being 
done in the national interest, but I am persuaded that the service 
which the Spectator is doing through the medium of its leading 
articles to expose the chicanery which is practised by some of the 
members of the Government deserves to rank among the highest 
forms of service to the State. 

Camouflage is not wholly practised to deceive our enemy; its 
influence is to be observed in many of the plans that are laid, in 
the speeches that are made, and the articles that are prepared for 
public consumption. There is too great a tendency in public life 
to-day to screen the public from the actual facts, and leaders of 
industry are far from satisfied that the men possessing the 
greatest power have displayed that grasp of essentials which is 
so desperately imperative in this hour of grave peril. The nation 
is not in the humour to be trifled with. We at home, like the 
troops in the trenches, have soberly and deliberately to face the 
situation. We have to present a united front to the enemy, aml 
to do this successfully we must have done with all bombastic 
rhetoricians. What we demand from our statesmen is action— 
erganized, systematized, well-planned, and efficiently directed action. 
Given this, victory will be ours. We have been wasting valuable 
time, Look at the record of the past. The unprecedented heroism 
of our troops in Gallipoli was unavailing because our Government 
would not see the necessity of sending reinforcements to cur brave 
units, which were allowed to be reduced to skeletons. We have 
suffered reverses in other parts of the field through the same 
cause, The crisis reached on the Western Front ought to have 
found us prepared in every particular. For well over a year we 
have been warned of what was most likely to happen, but it 
seems as though we have only just wakened to a full realization of 
the call that our troops would make for assistance. Do we still 
lack leaders with the acute vision and power of organization which 
the emergency demands ? Your well-reasoned arguments seem to 
suggest that this is the case.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


33 York Sireet, Manchester. Cuartes \W. Macara. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND AUSTRIA-HUNG ane. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.’’) 

Sre,—I was extremely glad to read in the Spectator of April 6th 
that you “regard the defeat of Austria as no less vital and neces- 
gary than the defeat of Germany.” But I am afraid it will need 
many such robust utterances to disabuse our people of the idea 
that in this war Austria is more sinned against than sinning, and 
to convince our diplomatists that they can “ detach” her from 
“the dominance of Berlin” without sacrificing some of the essen- 
tial objects which the Allies, and the United States and Great 
Britain in particular, have proclaimed as their goal. 

It is really excessively curious, this disposition on the part of 
some of our people to picture Austria-Hungary as an old- 
fashioned, benevolent Power, “who has never done us any harm,” 
who was pushed into the war by Germany, and who, although for 
a “ramshackle ’”’ Empire she has shown a surprising vitality in 
prosecuting it, may now be assumed to be looking anxiously for a 
way out—a way that we should hasten to make smooth for her 
tottering footsteps. To what are these hallucinations due ? Is it 
ignorance or sheer forgetfulness ? Do we not know that Austria- 
Hungary in the whole spirit of her polity is the most reactionary 
Power in Europe ? Have we forgotten the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, that first clear sign that the restraints of public 
law had lost their efficacy to influence the policy of Vienna? Are 
not our people aware that the aim of Austria in all her dealings 
with the Balkan States has been to divide, to weaken, to thwart 
all racial and national aspirations, and to perpetuate dissensions 
aml impotence “ till all be ripe and rotten”? Do they not also 
know that the ruling races in her Empire, the Germans in the 
Austrian half and the Magyars in the Hungarian half, have 
enforced against their Slavic fellow-subjects a consistent policy of 
brutal and fraudulent oppression ? And can it be that they have 
forgotten that it was the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, an act of 
violence that Vienna needed no proddings from Berlin to commit, 
which precipitated this war ? 

I would venture to lay down two simple propositions that ought 
in themselves to make an end of the notion that it is to our 
interest to coddle the Dual Monarchy: (1) The Allies’ work of 
liberation will be incomplete, and all hopes of building upon the 
basis of victory a new and juster and more stable dispensation in 
Europe will have been foiled, unless the oppressed nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary are secured in the free expansion of their 
political and spiritual independence. (2) To Italy, to the majority 
of her own subjects, and to most of the Balkan peoples the enemy 
with whom they have had to reckon in the past, and will have to 
reckon in the future, is not Germany but Austria-Hungary; and 
our temporizing leniency towards the Hapsburgs is not only inex- 
plicable to our Allies, but has raised uncertainties and misgivings 
that have seriously reflected on British good faith and good sense. 

I do not believe that any one who fairly weighs these proposi- 
tions and their implications can come to any other conclusion but 
yours that “ the defeat of Austria” is “no less vital and meces- 
sary,”” and no less a British fnterest and an interest of all the 
Allies, than the defeat of Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., S. B. 


“ 





HOLY WEEK IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Save for the Catholics and Episcopalians who intrude upon 
a régime that England escaped in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, thanks to the Independents, Holy Week in Scotland is 
like the snakes in Iceland. True, a minister here and there holds 
services or delivers addresses in his church to the beadle and two 
or three other people. Good Friday may be “observed” in the 
same way. But the sense of the occasion is as sadly to seek as 
ever, and being an office-bearer, and having something to do with 
the dates of the periodic Communions, I am able to make a reve- 
lation that will shock you south of the Tweed. One of the stated 
two or three Communions of the year falls about this time, and 
Faster Sunday is deliberately avoided as its date because the 
communicants are understood to be on holiday! 

Iam a Presbyterian, born and bred in the faith, and somehow 
this gors against the grain in menow. So farasI know, the craving 
that has grown in me for the observance of the festivals, and 
particularly for the values that are in Holy Week, has not come 
by reading, argument, or any kind of formal conversion. I am 
hot prone to imitate, and have not the least disposition to strike 
away from my own people and enter a religious community that 
does know the value of the festival of Christmas or the festival 
of Faster. To the best of my belief, it is envy that 
Of course, I see these communities getting something out of the 
cult of sacred seasons. I want to get it too. But how? 

I put my case, because I know most about it. So, 
egotistically, I must carry my confession this much further, that 
this craving or envy, which most of my fellow-countrymen do not 
apparently share, has arisen during the war. It seems to be a 
religious issue of war thoughts. Sunday churchgoing and the 
stated rare Communion did not satisfy. They were a rationed 
diet, so to speak. They lacked the intensity of the Mass or the 
frequent Eucharist. They were too social, and not unworldly 
enough. One’s nature seemed to require a stronger reaction from 
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horrible news of the war, and from the vengeful or belligerent 
thoughts of everyday life. So I came to envy the Catholic boy 
in the trenches whose mother’s one care about him was that he 
should remember his “duty.” I bent my head, almost in awe, 
at the reading of the letters of a bright Anglican lad I knew who 
was going to death nourished by a religiosity in which the 
Eucharist and the festivals of the Church had played a part 
that suddenly lost its mysteriousness for me. 

Suspicions of my own treachery were lulled by the reports of 
two of our Presbyterian chaplains who came home from the front, 
and simultaneously reported that experience in the trenches had 
instilled into them a new valuation of Communion. In high- 
strung moments it was cherished far, far more than the plain 
service. Now, I said, we are getting on. At least I appeared to 
be in a stream of terdency, no traitor, but discovering for myself, 
in a backwash of the war, a truth that bloody war itself was 
rubbing into warriors. These padres did not hesitate to say that 
the prime lesson of the war for our Church at home was that the 
Communion or Eucharist must be exalted to a much higher place 
in the routine of the Church. 

But, so far as I know, there is not a more frequent Communion 
in the congregations of these ministers. There is an active dis- 
cussion in the Church of Scotland just now about rededication. 
Following in the footsteps of the Anglican Church, this body is 
moving towards a revival. There is an organization to that end, 
and our democratic, or quasi-lemocratic, constitution allows of a 
free debate on such matters. But, so far as I can learn, no leading 
minister has suggested that new life could be put into the Church 
by “ edging ” back ever so little to the general practice or cult ol 
Christendom which Scotland at the Reformation rejoiced to desert. 
And I have met with no layman who says what I say, whatever 
he may think. 

It is generally admitted that the Presbyterian Church needs 
revivification. The people are still good churchgoers; the 
churches have numerous agencies and do “ works” of all kinds. 
The moral tone of the community has not fallea, thougn there is 
little evangelical preaching. But something is wanting. The 
Church avows that it needs to be changed in some way in order 
to meet the “boys” when they come home. So it speaks of 
rededication generally, but in detail mainly—I speak of the 
inevitable pamphlets—of a general quickening of what without 
offence, and with real hereditary sympathy, I call the routine of 
Presbyterian Church life. But of the Christian Year, of such a 
use of the Eucharist as would centralize and crown it in the 
religious life of the people, not a word. 

Naturally I am disposed to think that without any panacea 
nothing can come of all this energizing, just as so little has 
come of the late Anglican revival, in vivid contrast to the miracle 
that was wrought by ‘“ Puseyism.” Time will show. Surely, 
howefer, the Christian Year will win some ground. I cannot bh: 
a mere odd eccentric in Presbyterianism. There must be 
in the clerical ranks like my two padres. The 
valued the Eucharist near the front line will come home with the 
war-born craving still in their strained hearts. I do not despair, 
and I mean to persevere, and seek the means of grace where I can 
get them within the borders of the Church, and perhaps by 
borrowing occasionally. For there is a sort of High Church party 
among us; perhaps I did it a little injustice at the start by offer- 
ing a simple contrast between its ill-rewarded “ offices” in Holy 
Week and the general ignoring of the anniversary of the Passion. 
It moves, if very slowly. There is already in large cities, and 
some villages, an opportunity for those who have rediscovered 
the Christian Year and learned how to be “‘ cheered with thoughts 
of Christ the living bread.” 

If the altars of Presbyterianism are cold and bare, save twice or 
thrice a year, the altar has at least come back. That is perhaps 
in the main a fashion in architecture, but go where you will in 
Scotland, the principal place in the new churches, and in many 
of the old, is now the Communion table, and the pulpit is pushed 
to one side. But I am certain that paradoxes awaken sleepers. 
The day may come when, say in some Holy Week, when thought 
is an agony or an ecstasy, all Scotland will ask what that exalted 
table is for, and will answer itself: “To show forth the Lord’s 
death till He come.”—I am, Sir, &c., E.per. 
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ON IRELAND. 


** Specrator.’’] 


ADMIRAL MAHAN 

(To THR EpITor OF THE 
Sir,—At the present time, when Irish regiments are fighting so 
splendidly for the Empire, there can be few who would not wel- 
any possible, settlement of the Irish Question. 
has built many fond hopes on being able to 
use Irish disaffection to her own advantage, has tried to foster 
and encourage the seeds of rebellion in Ireland. Short of injustice 
to Ulster and danger to the Empire, a settlement of Irish griev- 
ances is an end we all desire. 

It may be timely and useful to give the views of the great 
historian of The Influence of Sea Power, the late American 
Admiral A. T. Mahan, who was of Irish descent, and who told us 
just before he died that, next to those of his own country, the 
interests of none were so near to his heart as those of our Empire. 
In his chapter on “ Motives to Imperial Federation” in his 
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Retrospect and Prospect, published by Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. in 1902, Admiral Mahan says :— 

“With one exception, there does not exist among the different 
hodies which should compose a federal Empire of Great Britain 
the traditional alienation which hampered the movement of the 
American States in their first efforts towards union. The excep- 
tion, of course, is Ireland. Practically regarded, it is impossible 
for a military man, or a statesman with appreciation of military 
conditions, to look at the map and not perceive that the ambition 
of Irish separatists, if realized, would be even more threatening 
to the national life of Great Britain than the secession of the 
South was to that of the American Union. It would be deadlier, 
also, to Imperial aspirations; for Ireland, by geographical posi- 
tion, lies across and controls the communications of Great Britain 
with all the outside world, save only that considerable, but far 
from ponderant, portion which borders the North Sea and the 
Baltic. Independent and hostile, it would manacle Great Britain, 
which at present is, and for years to come must remain, by long 
odds the most powerful member of the Federation, if that take 
form. The Irish Question, therefore, is vitally important, not 
to Great Britain only, but to the Colonies.” 

It is to be hoped that our statesmen will never be blind to the 
dangers of which Admiral Mahan so plainly warns us. For many 
years he did all that an officer of the American Navy could do to 
warn us of the growing menace of German aspirations to world- 
power. In private conversations and letters he expressed himself 
much more freely as to what he well termed “ the blindness of 
your people ” as to Pan-German aims.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. B. Marston. 


HOME RULE. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’) 

Sir,—There is a difference between the position of Nationalists 
and Unionists with respect to the setting up of Home Rule now 
which seems generally to be overlooked by its advocates. Unionists 
are asked to take an irrevocable step; Nationalists are asked by 
Unionists to postpone the discussion of the question till after the 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., H. S. Verscroyie. 

Ballycastle. 

GERMAN BRUTALITY TO PRISONERS. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

£ir,—The Report of Mr. Justice Younger’s Cemmittee on the 
German treatment of British prisoners behind the Western Front 
raises yet once again the question as to the best method of coun- 
tering enemy brutality. In spite of the agreement of April, 1917, 
that neither Britain nor Germany woukl employ prisoners within 
thirty kilometres of the firing-line—an illegal practice in the first 
instance resorted to by Germany—we find that the enemy has per- 
sistently and shamelessly disregarded the undertaking, and has 
provided yet another example of the absolute worthlessness of the 
German word. Moreover, not only has the agreement sheen 
violated, but it has been violated with characteristic inhumanity. 
Our unfortunate men have been underfed, overworked, tortured, 
and neglected. They have been treated with a sustained barbarity 
alifficult to parallel in history—with a barbarity so revolting as to 
arouse our deepest indignation, accustomed as we have unhappily 
become to the records of German wickedness. 

Clearly the Report calls for prompt and strong action on the 
part of the Government. We are bound to do our utmost to protect 
these victims of German hate. What are the best means at our 
disposal ? Reprisals ? I do not think so, Reprisals—the employ- 
ment of German prisoners immediately behind our lines—would 
be quite justifiable, but they would probably be ineffective. The 
German Government cares little for the lives of the rank-and-file. 
And if we placed a few ‘‘ All Highest” officers in the danger zone, 
the enemy would simply reply by placing a large number of our 
ewn officers in worse situations. Even if we secured eventually a 
fresh agreement, experience has shown that it would be valueless. 
Before long it would be as flagrantly disregarded as at present. 

We should proceed on different lines. The Allied Governments 
should issue a joint Proclamation that the Hohenzollerns by their 
acts had placed themselves outside the pale of civilization, an: 
stood convicted of a faithlessness and depravity which rendered 
negotiation with them impossible; that a careful record was being 
kept of German atrocities; and that a first condition of peace would 
be the surrender to justice of each single miscreant who had 
inspired, condoned, and issued orders contrary to humanity and 
international law. The principle ef personal accountability, from 
the Kaiser downwards, should be firmly enunciated, and when the 
time comes no less firmly applied. 

If such an Allied Proclamation were issued, if the German 
leaders were clearly told that in their own persons they would 
ultimately answer for their misdeeds, they would surely pause-- 
certainly their subordinates would pause—before committing 
further crimes. The principle of personal accountability should 
have been laid down at an early stage of this struggle—it would 
have prevented many of the atrocities which have since occurred. 
But even now it is not too late, and would do much to alleviate 
the sufferings of our unfortunate men in German hands if every 
camp commander, every “slave” commandant, knew that by 
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of a Court-Martial and a length of rope. The crimes of this war 
call aloud for punishment, and whilst we must fight against the 
spirit of revenge, we must, in vindication of humanity, and to 
prevent a repetition of these enormities in the future, sternly 
enforce justice against the offenders.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Birkenhead. H. Dovctas Grecory, 


TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—With the vision of a reunited Christendom somewhere on 
the horizon a certain important and representative Committe 
is preparing the way for a World Conference on Faith and Order 
when, in the Providence of God, it can be convened. The moyo. 
ment originated with the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
The Committee at work in England was chosen by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and by the Conferences and Agsemblics 
of the various non-Episcopal Churches. A second Interim Report 
is now published. Necessarily, every statement on the part of the 
Committee is introductory and every suggestion conditional and 
tentative. No student of the subject will be impatient on that 
account. The Committee has no authority even to choose the 
foundation-stones of the House Beautiful. It can only point to 
where it thinks they lie. 

For example, the Committee thinks (1) that continuily with the 
historic Episcopate should be effectively preserved; (2) that in 
order that the rights and responsibilities of the whole Christian 
community in the government of the Church may be adequately 
recognized, the Episcopate should reassume a constitutional form, 
both as regards the method of the election of the Bishop as by 
clergy and people, and the method of government after election 
(“1t is perhaps necessary that we should call to mind that such 
was the primitive ideal and practice of Episcopacy, and it so 
remains in many Episcopal communions to-day ”’); (3) that accept- 
ance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory as to its 
character should be all that is asked for. 

Points like these, one who is not a member of the Committee 
may be permitted to say, provide food for thought. The state- 
ment that “it is the purpose of our Lord that believers in Him 
should be one visible society ” is, I think, open to more than one 
interpretation. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to recollect, there are 
increasing signs of a better understanding among the various 
Churches. Has not a Baptist minister read the lessons in a Royal 
Chapel ? All over the country, on New Year Sunday, there were 
united religious services. In many centres the Churches are 
wholly together for the common good. These things are not 
enough for the Committee. But, without the unity of the Spirit 
from which they spring, not even a World Conference will be 
other than barren and unfruitful. I wish that the leaders of the 
Churches who dream so beautifully would do their utmost to 
multiply practical and useful proofs, such as the world under- 
stands, of their oneness in Him Who judges us all by our fruite.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hariow. 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 








DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 

(To tHe Epitor or tee ‘“ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Mr. M. Brodrick may like to know that an Association has 
recently been formed by members of the Jewish religion in this 
country, under the name of the League of British Jews, with the 
object of maintaining the “ whole contention ” of his letter in 
your issue of the 13th inst., “that (a) the Jews are not a nation 
but a religious body, and (b) that ‘uncontrolled Zionism’ does 
constitute a danger to the British Empire.” The precise terms of 
the constitution of the League, which held its first statutory 
meeting last month, are :— 

“ (1) To uphold the status of British subjeets professing the 
Jewish Religion. 

(2) To resist the allegation that Jews constitute a 
Political Nationality. 

(3) To facilitate the settlement in Palestine of such Jews as may 
desire to make Palestine their home.” 
The President is Major Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., who, as 
President of the United Synagogue, is the secular head of the 
community, and who, as the grandson of the first Jewish M.P., is 
well qualified to represent the principles of the emancipative era. 
He is supported by representative British Jews, elected to com- 
munal offices by their co-religionists, such as Mr. Claude Monte- 
fiore, Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. Leonard Cohen, Lord Swaythling, 
Sir Marcus Samuel, and others; and the League is constituted to 
support the policy of the British Government with respect to the 
extension of useful colonies of Jews in Palestine, while safe- 
guarding the interests of the British Empire. The fallacy of 
Jewish nationalism, I may add, dates in modern times from the 
Judenstaat of the late Theodor Herzl, a Viennese journalist, who 
exploited it to combat the Jew-baiting of his notorious fellow- 
citizen, Lueger. It has battened on Continental anti-Semitism, 
and, unfortunately, it has increased that propaganda by 
encouraging the false view that Judaism is a national and not 4 
religious name. The attacks on Mr. Montagu in this country will 
be fresh in your readers’ recollection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Member or rue LEesGue. 
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SUGAR BEET AS FOOD. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—About two months ago I wrote to the Minister of Food at 
the Head. Office asking him to send me particulars of the best way 
to utilize sugar beet as food. As I have had no reply, in eight 
weeks’ time, I shall be glad if any of your readers will kindly give 
me some information on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., O. V. C. 





THE ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON HOSPITAL. 

[To tne Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
€in,—At a time like the present, when important changes are 
impending in our system of national education, I should like to 
cail the attention of your readers to the work of the late Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, M.D. For twenty-two years she was lecturer 
at the London School of Medicine for Women, and for almost as 
great a number of years was Dean of the School. It was her 
guiding hand that inspired the careers of a vast number of 
women students and doctors, and her name should be kept in 
perpetual remembrance as a successful teacher and practitioner 
in the great stuxly of medicine. She was the first woman to obtain 
a medical degree in this country, and she was also the first woman 
to gain for her own sex a professional status equal to that of 
men. It is to the New Hospital for Women, now the “ Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson Hospital,” which she founded in 1866, that I 
would call the attention of your readers. This hospital is the 
corner-stone of the whole medical women’s movement, and it has 
been decided by those who reverence her memory that beds 
should be endowed in this hospital by the women of England as a 
memorial to her great work. 

We have been specially fortunate in securing the help of many 
of the large women’s colleges and schools in the country. Queen’s 
College has presented us with the necessary £1,000 to name a bed 
after the College; Girton and Newnham have jointly promised 
a Cambridge Bed; Oxford Colleges are combining for an Oxford 
Bed. Bedford College; Roedean School, Brighton; St. Katharine’s, 
Woking; the Physical Training Colleges, and the students of the 
School of Medicine for Women, have each promised to collect the 
requisite £1,000. The Actresses’ Bed is being organized by Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, and the women artists, musicians, writers, the 
W.A.A.C.’s, &., are all helping to collect for their respective beds. 
The British Empire to-day owes much to the work of medical 
women and to this hospital, which first gave them opportunities 
for training, and we hope all women wili come forward and help 
us to build up this hospital in a manner worthy of the name of 
the founder by subscribing towards one of the beds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Euston Road, N.W. Sorny Hatt, Hon. Treasurer. 








POETRY. 





THE LUCKY ONES. 

I covtp understand your sorrow for the living— 

Why should you be grieving for those that are dead? 
How do we know that they are not the lucky ones, 

Those young plucky ones, whose last words are said? 
Boys from the playing-field, boys from the plowing-field, 

They had no pretty one to love them, you say, 
Life had just started when they departed, 

Life was all to-morrow—and they died to-day. 


So they left unfinished the songs they were writing 
And went to the fighting—their hope still intact; 

Their songs were the rarest, their first love the fairest, 
Life was a dream still, and not yet grown a fact. 

“It’s a long, long way!” was the song they were singing, 
As they went swinging along with their load, 

It was further than they guessed, but they trudged it with the 

best 

And took their dreams and left us on the empty road. 

Their frail young philosophy was still a haunting splendour, 
Life a perfumed wonder too delicate to touch: 

Are they not the lucky ones, those poor, dead, plucky ones? 
Though their joys were shadows—do they miss so much? 

Rosateen L. Graves. 





r 
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THE STORY OF SERBIA.* 
Mr. Larran’s excellent little book on Serbian history has grown 
out of the lectures which he gave in the early months of 1917 to 
the scattered companies of the A.S.C. (M.T.) attached to the 
Serbian Army. He disclaims all attempt to write a detailed record 
even of recent Serbian history. The time for a “ scientific” treat- 
ment of the subject has not yet arrived. But his book is a most 
valuable and admirably written survey, based on all available 


* The Guardians of the Gate: Historical Lectu-es on the Serbs, By R, G. D, 
Laffan, ©.F,, Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. With a Foreword by Vice- 





Admiral E, T, Troubridge, C.B., C.M.G, Oxford; Clarendon Press, (5s. net.) 


materials, supplemented by personal observation and intimate aeso- 
ciation with the Serbs during their recent ordeal. In dealing with the 
past Mr. Laffan touches lightly on the glories of the old Serbian Em- 
perors. He begins with geography, which has exercised so potent an 
influence on Serbian history, on the features of the three distinguish- 
able Serbian areas of Serbia Proper, Old Serbia, and Serbian Mace. 
donia. After noting the dispersion of Serbs in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, Hungary, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, and the four hundred 
years of darkness which settled down over Serbia after her conquest 
by the Turks, he reviews the elements which kept the Serb spirit 
alive—her Church, her folk songs and ballads, and the existence of 
small groups of Serbs who never lost their liberty. In the eig’ teenth 
century Serbia was divided between the Austrian and Turkish 
Imperial systems. The effect of the revolutionary period first 
showed itself in an intellectual revival headed by Obradovitch. 
Promises of reform from Constantinople were always sterilized by 
local tyrants. Serbia was the first of the Balkan races to raise the 
standard of revolt in a war of national liberation, and, unlike Bulgaria, 
relied on her own unaided efforts. The ferment in the first years of 
the nineteenth century threw up a leader in Karageorge, grand- 
father of King Peter, an illiterate peasant who freed Northern 
Serbia from the Turks, but after ten years’ hard fighting gave up 
the struggle and fled to Hungary. His successor Milosh, founder 
of the Obrenovitch dynasty and the second liberator of Serbia, was 
more fortunate. The Turks recognized him as the responsible and 
hereditary head of the Serbian people, and on the basis of internal 
autonomy he built up a small peasant State. Milosh was a brutal 
savage, but he rendered useful service to his country, and held on 
till 1839, when he abdicated in favour of his sons. Milan died soon. 
and Michael followed his father into exile in 1842. Alexander 
Karageorgevitch ruled till 1858, when Milosh returned for two 
years, being again succeeded by his son Michael, who in his short 
reign proved himself the ablest of Serbia’s modern rulers, and 
succeeded in procuring the removal of the Turkish garrisons. Under 
him Serbia, though still an Eastern State, emerged from barbarism. 
Education and agriculture were encouraged, the Army organized, 
and the dynastic feud seemed to have died down. There was 
even a prospect of the emancipation of the South Slavs under 
Michael, but it was dispelled by his assassination in 1868, The 
loss was irreparable, for under his cousin Milan Serbia became thq 
vassal of Austria. Milan had great natural gifts, but no character. 
He was profligate and corrupt, always in need of money, and always 
ready to sell his country to Austria. He was only rescued from the 
results of his intervention in the revolt of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Russia. In the Russo-Turkish War the Serbs fought well, and 
though the revision of the Treaty of San Stefano by the Congress of 
Berlin left the Macedonian sore unhealed, Serbia gained largely in 
territory, though at the cost of being more deeply involved than ever 
in the toils of economic dependence on Austria, Serbian commerce 
declining steadily until 1904. 


Mr. Laffan holds that Milan was pushed by Austria into the 
disastrous war with Bulgaria. Incidentally he gives a clear 
account of the mixed origin of the Bulgars, their good 
and evil qualities, their claims to Macedonia, and their 
interested connivance at Turkish misrule. Excellent also is his 
sketch of the inextricable confusion of races in Macedonia, and the 
historical and economic arguments on which the Serbs base their 
claims. The Constitution granted by Milan in 1885 was a distinct 
gain, but his abdication in 1889 brought no relief, His son Alexander 
inherited his unconstitutional methods, his reactionary and pro- 
Austrian policy. The double murder of Alexander and Draga by 
a clique of officers was “a bit of sickening mediaeval barbarity.” 
But the Serbs as a whole knew nothing of the murder until they were 
faced with the fait accompli. Mr. Laffan reminds us of King Peter's 
record, and the extreme difficulties under which he laboured on his 
recall. Serbia was under a cloud of European disapproval, and heavily 
burdened by debt. Yet in a few years order and sound finance 
had been restored, and Serbia was freed from her economic sub- 
servience to Austria. Diverging to discuss the question of Yugo- 
Slavism, Mr. Laffan traces its revival and recrudescence to Austria- 
Hungary's treatment of Croatia. He explains Franz Josef's 
ingratitude to the South Slavs as the outcome of dynastic and 
feudal traditions, sectarian bias, and pro-Germanism. He describes 
the growth and fortunes of the Serbo-Croat coalition, their false 
move in joining the Hungarian Opposition, who failed to redeem their 
pledges, and the steady development of the Austro-Hungarian 
policy of repression under Rauch and Aehrenthal. Serbia was 
indignant at the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, carried out 
in collusion with Ferdinand of Bulgaria, but caution prevailed. 
Already the Viennese Press had begun frankly to avow the need of 
crushing Serbia. We then reach the stage in which plot-fabricators 
come on the scene, culminating in the famous Friedjung trial. 
But the ringleaders were undaunted by exposure, and Baron 
Forgach, the arch-forger, was retained in office, and helped to draft 
the historic ultimatum to Serbia in July, 1914. The genesis of tho 
Balkan League and the achievements of the Serbians in the war 
with Turkey occupy the next chapter. Mr. Laffan goes carefully 
into the various agreements and treaties, and discusses very fairly 
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the Bulgarian argument for refusing to revise the partition treaty, 
while maintaining that circumstances had so changed as to warrant 
the Serbian claim. He notes the treacherous way in which the 
Bulgarians began hostilities, and the thrasonic tone of their generals, 
80 falsified in the sequel, but admits that Bulgaria was harshly 
dealt with in the Treaty of Bucharest. Serbia needed twenty years 
of peace to consolidate her gains, but behind the irreconcilable 
hostility of Austria stood the Berlin-to-Baghdad scheme. Serbia 
blocked the way,and a pretext for her removal had to be found. 
How it was found is told in the chapteron the murders at Sarajevo, 
in which the responsibility for the crime is carefully examined. 
Serbia had everything to lose by complicity in the plot, and had 
warned the Austrian authorities against dangers which the Austrian 
police neglected. On the other hand, the removal of Franz 
Ferdinand enabled Austria to kill two birds with one stone: to 
get rid of an undesirable heir to the Imperial throne, and to find an 
excuse for smashing Serbia. Mr. Laffan does well to remind us 
that after the ultimatum was launched, and Serbia’s answer had been 
rejected, Austria was still prepared to negotiate, and was negotiating 
with Petrograd. But Germany had willed otherwise, and ‘“ drove 
Austria-Hungary to the logical issue of her Pan-German policy.” 

A short but vivid chapter describes the brilliant campaign against 
Austria in the winter of 1914. The atrocities of the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops are only too well known, but there seem to have been 
no reprisals on the part of the Serbians. But the treachery of the 
Greek Government, the inability of the Allies to furnish assistance in 
time, and the entrance of Bulgaria into the :ear rendered the heroic 
achievements of the Serbians of no avail. Serbia was caught in a 
death-trap, and in spite of wonderful steadfastness and endur- 
ance the tragedy of Belgium was repeated, with added horrors of 
starvation and disease. How the remnant of her armies was 
transported to Corfu, now the seat of the Serbian Government, 
rested and re-equipped, and how it returned to do splendid work 
on the Macedonian front, we read in the sequel. Finally Mr. Laffan 
reviews the present situation. The treatment of Serbia by her 
conquerors has been on the whole cruel, arbitrary, and oppressive, 
and has violated in many ways the principles of modern warfare, 
though there have been individual exceptions. The death-roll 
amongst the prisoners in concentration camps in Austria-Hungary 
has been terrible. Refugees in France and her colonies, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and Italy have been well cared for, and in the case of 
the young well provided with facilities for education. Mr. Laffan 
gives an interesting appreciation of the characteristics of the race— 
their geniality, personal devotion, high spirits, fine physique, and 
mediaevalism, In conclusion, he summarizes the programme put 
forward by the Serbian Government and the Yugo-Slav Committee, 
and discusses hopefully the prospect of an accommodation between 
the Italian and Slav claims, especially as regards Dalmatia, the crux 
of the controversy. But the hopes of Serbia, as of the Croats and 
Slovenes, ‘‘ must rest entirely on the decisive victory of the Allies.” 





THE GATE OF REMEMBRANCE.* 
Tus is an exceedingly curious, entertaining, and above all puzzling 
book. It is written by Mr. Bligh Bond, the Director of the Exca- 
vations at Glastonbury Abbey, and his friend “ J. A.” The two menin 
question were very deeply interested in their researches among 
the ruins, but considerably hampered in their work by the want 
of records and plans of the Abbey as it was before its destruction. 
Both of them were also, it appears, experimenters in Psychical 
Research, though not in any sense extravagant devotees thereof. 
Very naturally in all the circumstances, they attempted to see 
whether they could get by automatic writing, in which “J. A.” 
had some experience, any light upon their work of architectural 
exploration. They got in the end a very large amount of infor- 
mation, including rough sketch-plans, and a mass of weird and 
curious stuff, conveyed either in colloquial Latin such as a monk 
might be supposed to use, or else in what we are obliged by our 
sincerity to describe as thoroughly bad, Wardour Street English. 
Lhe dramatis personae of “J. A.'s"’ script include William the Monk, 
Abbot Whyttinge, Abbot Bere, and a large number of miscellaneous 
spiritual “supers,” among them a suspiciously over-characterized 
Anglo-Saxon calling himself ‘‘ Awfwold ye Saxon.” Whether these 
*‘characters”” were what they professed to be or not, we shall not 
attempt to determine, any more than do the bewildered “‘ producers ” 
of the script. What is a notable and, as far as we can see, an un- 
doubtable fact is that certain rough sketch-plans which were pro. 
duced in the automatic script were found to be uncannily true 
when the turf was turned and the trenches dug. Now were these 
plans what Sir Thomas Browne called ‘“‘ the courteous revelations of 
spirits,”’ or were they the clever guesses of the subconscious per- 
sonalities of Mr. Bond and his friend “ J. A.” ? The producers of 
the script are inclined to think that neither of them was sub- 
consciously aware of facts which would have put them in a position 
to do good trance guessing ; but on the other hand it seems to us, 
and probably the producers would admit it, that there was, scattered 
about in old books, MSS., and plans, more or less accessible, enough 
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matedal for such inline: Though the pesiucers could not 
remember ever having consciously assimilated these facts, they 
may have done so unconsciously. No doubt this is pushing the 
subconscious-personality hypothesis and the telepathic or thought- 
reading theory—for, remember, many people will not allow that 
it is more than a theory—rather far. Still, no one can say that 
it is impossible. Anyway, the coincidences and accidents, if they 
are nothing but coincidences and accidents, are often extremely 
sensational, and produce very lively reading. 

As to the bona fides of the two producers there cannot, we think, 
be any doubt. Though psychically inclined, they do not attempt 
to strain or improve upon their scripts, but very properly just 
throw them at our heads for what they are worth. 

It may amuse our readers to see a specimen of the colloquial 
Latin with which certain of the sketch-plans were accompanied ;— 

«Capella St. Edgar. Abbas Beere fecit hanc capellam Beati 
Edgari . . . martyri et hic edificavit vel fecit voltam . 
fecit voltam petriam quod vocatur quadripartus sed Abbas Whitting g 

destruxit . et restoravit eam cum nov . 
multipart nescimus eam quod vocatur, 

Portus introitus post reredos — altarium er que passuum et 
capella extensit 30 virgas | ad o tem et (? viginti) in latitudine 
cum fen (?) . . . (%).’ 

F.B.B. ‘ Please repeat ; we cannot read this.’ 

( Repeated.) ‘Quinquaginta virgas et fenestrae transomatac.’”’ 
Of course “ J. A.’s”’ subconsciousness may be a “ dab” at rolling off 
this kind of thing, but we are bound to say that it has by no means 
an unpleasing sound, and is much to be preferred to the Wardour 
Street English in which a certain ‘“ Johannes, Lapidator or Stone- 
Mason,” often writes. On one occasion the jovial Stone-Mason 
writes as follows :— 

**T think I am wrong in some things. Otherinfluences cross my 

own. . Those monks are trying to make themselves felt 
by you both. Why do they want to talk Latin ? Why 
can’t they talk English ? . . Benedicite. Johannes. . 
It is difficult to talk in Latin tongue (repeated, being illegible). 
Seems just as difficult.to talk in Latin language.’ [Con/. 
Stevenson’s Wrong Box, where the immortal solicitor says, ‘ Very 
easy say Brown—Browndee, No so easy after all.’]* 

*Ye names of builded things are very hard in Latin tongue 
—transome, fanne tracery, and the like. My son, thou canst 
not understande. Wee wold speak in the Englyshe tongue. Wee 
saide that ye volte was multipartite yt was fannes olde style in ye 
este ende of ye choire and ye newe voltin Edgares chappel. : 
Glosterfannes (repeated). Fannes (again) yclept fanne 
. 2 Johannes lap . - mason.’ 

¢ ‘What is meant by « lap mason ”’ P* 

‘ Lapidator stonemason.’ 

Soon this signature ‘ Johannes’ now again repeated, F.B.B. 
felt curious to know how far this dramatisatiom ** memory of a 
are PPB —— be developed. 

‘Tell us more about yourself.’ 

‘ 7 died in 1533.’ (Repeated because almost illegible.) 

+ ¥.n'1533 cbitus e curator capellae et laboransin mea ecclesia 
pro amore ecclesiae Dei . . . sculptans ot supervisor . ‘ 
yn Henricumseptem . . anno 1497 et defunctus anno 1533.’ 
That sounds rank “ Antiquities” Sludgery, and yet the egregious 
old Lapidator proved a most useful digger’s guide! Since, how- 
ever, space will not allow us to quote fully, we prefer to leave the 
book to our readers. If they are not of the high-sniffing order 
—persons to whom all automatic scripts are anathema—they will 
find a good deal to excite their imaginations, a good deal to amuse, 
and on the whole a rather low percentage of what will disgust and 
annoy them as “pure rubbish and imposture.” Exceedingly 
strange is the story of the very stagy Anglo-Saxon mentioned 
above who declared that he had a wattled hut upon the site 
of the Edgar Chapel—a building whose foundations were 
brought to light by means of the automatist’s pencil. Though 
he appeared to have “‘impostor’’ written all over him, when they 
came to dig a trench in the place he maundered about in his 
impossible Anglo-Saxon jargon, they found unmistakable traces 
of burnt wattle. As Mr. Kipling makes one of his Generals say, 
“How am I to put that into a Report?” Happily the Glastonbury 
architect is not afraid, but sticks it into his Report and ‘“‘d———s the 
consequences.”” Another very curious and attractive passage in 
the automatic writing is that which describes the tomb of Arthur, 
though, if we may be allowed to be a little malicious, there are 
reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott and Ivanhoe in this 
most unblushing but rather vivid Wardour Street. 
It is excellent 


obvious 
piece of 
Seriously, we should like some more of this script. 


reading, anyway. 





THE HERRING.t+ 


Mr. SAMUEL’s unpretentious and interesting book in praise of the 
herring appears at a time when, by order of the Food Controller, 
the British public has to take a very direct and practical interest in 
the supply of fish. The leaders of the fishing industry need com- 
plain no longer that the public will not eat fish. In the far-off 
days before the war every one of us consumed in a year about 


bd The interpolation is ours, rot that of the cultivated 4 and earnest authors of 
The Gate of Remembrance, 
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five pounds of fish and one hundred and twenty-two pounds of 
meat; but, now that our meat has been cut down by half, the 
most carnivorous people are ready to consider the merits of the 
herring and to accept Mr. Samuel's demonstration of its high food 
yalue. There are, of course, some unhappy folk, even in East 
Anglia, who find the Yarmouth bloater, the red-herring, the kipper, 
and even the fresh herring somewhat indigestible as compared with 
what we may call the pre-war chop or steak, and who will not 
be comforted by the assurance that an ounce and a half of herring 
has the same caloric value as an ounce of lean beef, or that two 
fresh herrings would yield all the protein and most of the fat neces- 
sary to a man’s daily sustenance. The owner of a queasy stomach 
must bear his misfortune patiently. Mr. Samuel tells us that in 
the year 1913 he ate one hundred and sixty-one herrings, and 
probably most of us could do the same without discomfort. The 
ancient and continuous popularity of the herring suggests that 
it is found palatable by the vast majority of mankind. Mr. Samuel's 
formal notes on the history of the trade remind us that in our 
mediaeval wars oversea the herring was an important feature of 
the commissariat. When Edward III. opened his campaign in 
Flanders in 1338 he obtained from Yarmouth forty lasts of herrings 
for the Army, each last containing twelve thousand fish. When 
the Duke of Suffolk was besieging Orleans in 1429, Sir John Fastolf 
took up & convoy of five hundred cartloads of herrings for the 
troops, and beat off an attack at Rouvray which was nicknamed 
the battle of Herrings. The salted and smoked herring took the 
place more or less of our tinned meats. For civilian use it was 
prized all over Europe from very early days. The chief herring 
fishery was for ages in the Baltic. The arms of Liibeck, three 
herrings on a field or, testify to the origin of the prosperity of the 
Hanse Towns, which throve by the export of salt fish throughout a 
Europe that observed weekly and Lenten fasts. Then, Mr. Samuel 
says, the herring began to spawn in the North Sea instead of in 
the Baltic. Mr. Samuel suggests that the herring, a curiously 
sensitive fish, may have disliked the increase of traffic in the Sound, 
or that the Greenland whale fishery may have driven away the 
whales that had forced the herring to take refuge in the shallow 
Baltic waters. In any case, the once famous herring fishery off the 
Swedish coast is now almost extinct. Perhaps the herring had 
always frequented the North Sea without attracting much notice 
from man. Yarmouth, since its foundation somewhere about the 
time of the Norman Conquest, has been a fishing port. However, 
the decline of the Baltic fishery gave the Dutch their chance. The 
maritime prosperity of Holland was unquestionably based on her 
herring fleet, which not only gave her an export trade, but also 
trained sailors for her merchantmen. Early in the fifteenth century 
a Dutchman named Beuckels invented a new method of curing 
herring, which revolutionized the industry. The Emperor Charles V. 
eondescended in 1550 to visit the grave of Beuckels at Biervliet, 
and to order the erection of a monument to the worthy Dutchman 
who had conferred such benefits on his country. Up to the 
Napoleonic Wars the Dutch retained their supremacy in the 
fishing trade. 


Mr. Samuel's account of our long rivalry with the Dutch is not 
quite so clear as we could wish, but at any rate he emphasizes, as 
few historians trouble to do, the importance of the North Sea 
herring fishery as a cause of our quarrels with the Dutch in the 
Stuart period. It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that Charles I. 
collected Ship Money mainly to provide warships for the defence 
of our herring fisheries, but it is true that the Dutch claim to fish 
in British territorial waters excited far more concern at the time 
than the larger issues of foreign policy in which Charles interested 
himself. The Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660 reserved to British 
subjects the right to import fish free of duty, and there can be no 
doubt that the attempt to exclude Dutch fishermen from our 
inshore fisheries was a leading cause of the Dutch Wars under Crom- 
well and Charles II. As a matter of fact, the Dutch continued to 
practise their industry for generations, partly because our fish 
merchants did not cure their herrings so well as the Dutch did, 
partly because the trade was hampered by the excessive duties on 
salt, against which Lord Dundonald protested in two instructive 
pamphlets of 1784 and 1786. Mr. Samuel has collected a whole 
series of complaints against the neglect of our fisheries, beginning 
with Dr. John Dee and Sir Walter Ralegh, who in, 1603 estimated 
the annual value of the Dutch herring trade at £1,759,000—a vast 
sum in those days. But the effect of those is perhaps rather mis- 
leading. Our fishing industry did not develop very rapidly, but 
it grew steadily, and within the last century, with improved methods 
of curing and the use of ice, adopted in 1780, it has outdistanced 
all competitors. Many elaborate schemes for fostering the trade 
came to nothing, but the hardy fishermen continued to go to sea 
and to increase in numbers and in prosperity. Thus in 1904 British 
trawlers caught herring to the value of £1,870,000, while the Dutch 
and German catch, taken together, was valued at £795,000. In 
1907 we owned 1,317 steam trawlers, while Germany had 239, 
France 224, and Holland only 81. Our great fishing fleet has proved 
invaluable during this war both as a reservoir of trained seamen 
and as an auxiliary force for patrol work and submarine-hunting. 





The problem of the future is to enlarge and cheapen the supply of 
fish throughout the country. The fisheries are indispensable to 
the safety of the State, and it is to the interest of the community to 
encourage them in every way. We need hardy seamen; we also 
need cheap food. The fishing fleet can supply both. If there were 
better means of transport, and if there were cold stores for fish in 
all inland towns, fish, and especially herring, might be far more 
plentiful and far cheaper than it isnow. Mr. Samuel's entertaining 
book will at any rate stimulate public interest in a very important 
subject. 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT.* 

““* THERE is nothing,’ a great man once observed to me, ‘ less 
difficult than to be fair, but nothing more difficult than to appear 
so.’ In my endeavour not only to be fair, but to appear so, I 
have, eschewing originality, largely allowed the facts and the 
authorities by which they are supported to speak for themselves.” 
Within the modest limits he has thus laid down for himself, Mr. 
MeNeill has discharged his task with credit. He shows how, 
from 1495 to 1782, the powers of the Irish Parliament were rigidly 
circumscribed by the provisions of Poyning’s Law, which gave 
the English Privy Council what amounted to a preliminary veto 
on all intended legislation in Ireland. He points out that at no 
time in its history was the Parliament assembled at Dublin in 
any true sense representative of the people of Ireland; that the 
Lower House was largely the mirror, creation, and creature of 
the Upper House; and that so far as the united body had any 
political power at all, that power was vested in an aristocratic 
oligarchy. He describes the process by which, notwithstanding 
its narrow and exclusive basis, it was made finally susceptible, 
in a greater or less degree, to the influence of popular opinion, 
and demonstrates that, even in its weakest period, still more during 
the eighteen years or so for which it enjoyed a real independence, 
it passed many measures of benefit to the country at large. And 
he explains how its ultimate self-destruction was attained only 
by means of lavish bribery—bribery which, by the way, was 
freely employed on both sides in a contest wherein it was evident 
that only the longer purse would win. 

All this Mr. McNeill has worked out in full detail and 
with laudable impartiality. He has collected into one reasonably 
Sized volume a mass of information which, if already fairly well 
known and easily accessible in the works of Lecky, Froude, and 
Barrington, was still inconveniently dispersed through a number 
of different treaiises, and the student of Irish history will owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his pains. If this is all that the author 
has proposed to himself, we have little hostile criticism to offer, 
save that he has sometimes indulged in unnecessary repetition, 
and that his style is frequently neither lucid nor attractive. But 
we notice that although he quotes Lecky freely when the elder 
historian has something to say derogatory to English rule in Ireland, 
he is chary of extracting Lecky’s opinions when they tend in another 
direction—as, for example, in his review of Lord Cornwallis’s 
judgment on the Yeomanry and Militia; and from this we infer 
that Mr. McNeill, unlike Milton, wants to prove something: some- 
thing to assist the cause with which he has been so long and so 
honourably identified. 

What, however, that something is we confess we are at a loss 
to know. If it is merely that English rule has not always been 
either just or successful in Ireland, we do not believe that any one 
of importance asserts the contrary. If it is to show that because 
the Parliamentary representatives of one class and one religion 
did some good in certain circumstances, the Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of a different class and a different religion would be 
likely to do more good in quite other circumstances, we deny that 
the inference is at all necessary. 

To the general reader the notes and appendices will be probably 
the most novel and amusing portions of the book. From these 
samples, drawn with a liberal hand from Mr. McNeill’s storehouse 
of antiquarian and Constitutional lore, we borrow one specimen 
of statecraft :-— 

‘The Chief Secretary of Earl Harcourt, and sole Minister on 
whom the whole burden of public affairs lay . . . was Colonel (now 
Lord) de Blaquiére. A stranger in this country, he caught its 
manners ‘ living as they rose,’ or, at least, the manners of those 
whom he was obliged to cultivate, with peculiar and rapid discern- 
ment—he courted them, he fed them. But he knew the 
importance of a table, especially in this country, and distributed 
his Marsoux with a very becoming profusion.” 





PORTUGUESE PORTRAITST. 

Mr. AvuBREY Bett, who has written so much and so well about 
Portuguese literature, has now produced a set of miniatures of 
heroes of our old Ally’s golden age. ‘The other day, when the 
German hordes broke into the Portuguese lines before the Lys and 
swamped the defenders by sheer weight of numbers, some of the 
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Portuguese units fought to the last. One little group near La 
Couture sent back for more ammunition, with the message that they 
would die at their post, and no more was heard of them. That des- 
perate gallantry, which we all like to think is a British trait but 
which our Allies share, is the note of Mr. Bell's little biographies of 
famous warriors like Nun’ Alvarez, who, with five thousand men and 
a few hundred English archers, defeated thirty-five thousand 
Spaniards at Aljubarrota in 1385 and saved his country; or like 
Duarte Pacheco Pereira, who with only ninety men subdued the 
King of Calicut’s hosts in a most romantic campaign in 1504; or like 
the superb Affonso de Albuquerque, who captured Ormuz and 
Goa and Malacca with a mere handful of troops in half-a-dozen ill- 
found ships. The poet-King Dinis, whose Queen Isabel is the 
heroine of a charming legend, and Prince Henry the Navigator, and 
Vasco da Gama are among the other figures in this little collection. 
Portugal had a very small population in those days, but she pro- 
duced many great men, of whom it is good to read in this attractive 
little book. 








FICTION. 


THE ISLAND MYSTERY.* 

NoveLs nowadays may be roughly divided into three classes— 
war novels, non-war novels, and eve-of-the-war novels. This 
belongs to the third class ; the author skirts light-heartedly round the 
raw edges of war, with only brief suggestions or glimpses of what lies 
inside—enough to acquit him of levity or callousness—and by an 
ingenious plot and choice of scene he has removed the chief actors 
in his comedy from contact with distressing realities. The scene, a 
small island in the Levant, reminds us of one of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s earlier novels, Phroso by name, and the mock-royal atmo- 
sphere is suggestive of Ruritania. But these are only superficial re- 
semblances. The treatment is pure Birminghamesque, in the familiar 
vein of Spanish Gold—high-spirited extravaganza strongly flavoured 
with irony, from which none of the characters is exempt, whether 
Kaiser or King, American millionaire or Irish Nationalist Member. 
Donovan, the millionaire in question, was a plain citizen with a 
conveniently disordered heart, who, having amassed wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice, sought (unlike most of his kind) seclusion 
and freedom from wires and cables and telephones. But his 
daughter Daisy wished to be a real Queen, and induced him to 
buy a small island from the King of Megalia. Gorman, the Irish 
Member, a friend of the King, acted as intermediary, and Daisy 
and her father went off to take up their residence on Salissa, which 
had already been made a submarine base by the Kaiser. After 
the manner of musical comedies, all the principal characters con- 
gregate on the island, including the King, a Sovereign of the type 
of King Milan of Serbia—genial and unscrupulous—with a gift 
for talking English slang like a Babu. The Irish Member is very 
good company, but the most important person is a polyglot Swiss 
who has been in service and secret service in many countries. The 
islanders, headed by the aged Stephanos and the vivacious Kalliope, 
form a picturesque chorus, and, though the fun is at times a little 
foreed, The Island Mystery will provide a few hours of harmless 
diversion to those who turn to fiction as an anodyne. 





READABLE Novets.—Mulberry Springs. By Margaret Storrs 
Turner. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The opening chapters of this 
book, in which a charming, irresponsible artist leaves his beautiful 
grown-up daughter to shift for herself in the world, give promise of a 
more entertaining sequel than is provided in the description of life 
at Mulberry Springs. It shows, however, decided promise for a 
first novel.——-The Splendid Folly. By Margaret Pedler. (Mills 
and Boon, 6s.)—A musical story in which the conflicts of love and 
artistic ambition are cleverly drawn. The Fifth Wheel. By 
Olive Prouty. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This gives some entertaining 
descriptions of the life of Transatlantic society climbers. The 
methods differ slightly from those in vogue in England. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 








The Edinburgh Review for April, a very readable number, 
contains a most instructive and sympathetic article by Sir 
gohn Collie on ‘ The Disabled Soldier,” dealing especially with 
the sufferers from ‘‘shell-shock,”» who need careful treat- 
ment, but may, the author thinks, be cured in most cases if 
the right methods are adopted. The wonder is that so many men 
can endure the incessant rain of high explosives on the battlefield 
without breaking down. A French soldier contributes an excellent 
article on “ Alsace-Lorraine and Democracy,” explaining clearly 
why Alsace has become a symbol of liberty, and why France cannot 
accept the proposal to submit the future of Alsace to a poll of the 
present inhabitants. ‘The editor, Mr. Harold Cox, has a candid 











a nde Island Mystery. By George A, Birmingham. London: Methuen and Co, | 
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and vigorous article on “ The Power of the Press,” the dependence 
of the Ministry on a certain section of the Press, and the effects of 
this connexion on the Censorship and the Administration in general 
Mr. Gosse writes well on ‘‘ Mr. Hardy’s Lyrical Poems”; “if he had 
never published a page of prose, he would deserve to rank high among 
the writers of his country on the score of the eight volumes of his 
verse.” Mr. J. E. C. Bodley reveals his intimate knowledge of 
France and her history in a second instalment of “‘ The Romances 
of the Battle-Line in France,’ a reminder of the many charming 
places that the Germans have spitefully destroyed, as well as of 
others, like Ferriéres, which they hoped in vain to visit. Tho 
German Emperor, it seems, intended to make Ferriéres his head. 
quarters for the siege of Paris, as his grandfather did in 1870, 


The New East, edited by Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott in Tokya 
(London: W. Dawson Publishing Co.; 13s. a year), has in its March 
issue an interesting review of Japanese Press comments on the 
war, and an account by Mr. David Fraser of the confused ciyij 
war in China upon which Japanese attention is fixed. This very 
readable monthly helps one to understand the Japanese standpoint, 
and is also helping its Japanese readers to understand ours. 


Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish. By J.8. Fletcher. (J. Lane, 
7s. 6d. net.)—This history of Darrington, near Pontefract, on the 
Great North Road, shows how attractive a village chronicle may be 
made by a good writer who cares to take pains. Mr. Fletcher has 
used his native village to illustrate the course of English social 
history through the ages. He has many anecdotes to tell, for 
example, about that *‘ notorious wretch ” Nevinson the highwayman 
of Charles II.’s day, or about Mr. Edward Robert Petre of Stapleton, 
whose racing stable was famous in the reign of George IV. In 1822 
Petre had entered his horse Theodore for the St. Leger. The horse 
was so lame and out of sorts that the owner sold his book and all his 
chances to his friend Milnes for £200. John Jackson the jockey, 
who had been retained to ride Theodore, ** burst into tears at being 
asked to mount such a crippled beast.’”” One man laid a thousand 
pounds to a new walking-stick against the horse. However, Jackson 
rode him, and Theodore, after a good start, went ahead and won by 
four lengths. It was Petre’s filly Matilda that won the St. Leger in 
1827, beating John Gully’s Mameluke, the Derby winner, on the 
post—a famous race described by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle in a 
well-known poem. 


The Making of a Modern Army. By René Radiguet. Translated 
by H. P. Du Bellet. (Putnam. 6s. net.)}—General Radiguet, one 
of the French officers who are giving the new American armies 
the benefit of their experience of modern war, describes very simply 
and clearly in this little book the organization of the Allied Armies, 
and the methods of attack and defence which have been evolved 
since 1914. He lays great stress on the value of the Air Force. He 
thinks also that the cavalry is bound to get its chance some day. 
Since he wrote the book, indeed, the Allied cavalry have done well 
in covering the retreat of the Fifth Army. The book is illustrated 
with plans of typical field fortifications and some remarkable air 
photographs. 


My Mission to London, 1912-1914. By Prince Lichnowsky. 
(Cassell and Co. 6d. net.)}—This complete translation of Prince 
Lichnowsky’s startling memoirs should be read with care by every 
one. It is the most crushing indictment of German policy that 
has been written. Prince Lichnowsky, who was German Ambassa- 
dor in London up to the outbreak of war, admits that Germany 
deliberately made peace impossible, and that Lord Grey of Fallodon 
had done everything consistent with honour to prevent a conflict. 
Professor Gilbert Murray in a brief Introduction puts, but cannot 
answer, the question which has occurred to many of us—namely, 
why the German Government have permitted the publication of a 
document which shows that they lied to their people in declaring 
that Great Britain forced war upon Germany. 


The sixth volume issued by the Walpole Society to its members 
contains some valuable contributions to the history of English art. 
Mr. Finberg writes on two exquisite portraits, probably of Lord 
Bristol and Lord Pembroke, by Cornelius Johnson, the early Stuart 
painter who numbered the boy Milton among his many sitters. 
Mr. Finberg also describes one of Turner’s early sketch-books, 
identifying the subjects and reproducing some of the drawings 
of South Wales, Kent, and Oxford. Mr. Finberg has unearthed 
from George Vertue’s papers information about Gawen Hamilton, @ 
hitherto unknown Scottish portrait-painter who was a formidable 
rival to Hogarth but died young in 1737. His painting of a group 
of artists, including Kent, who built the Horse Guards, Gibbs, and 
Rysbrack the sculptor, is in the National Portrait Gallery. A first 
instalment of the records of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, 
the precursor of the Royal Academy, is given, and Mr. Rimbault 
Dibdin contributes an entirely new and exhaustive account of 
Liverpool artists in the eighteenth century. 


History of Banking in Scotland. By A. W. Kerr. (A.andC. Black. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This third and revised edition of an authoritative 
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pook long out of print contains some new matter, especially two 
chapters by Mr. F. H. Allan on the effects of the war upon Scottish 
banking. The Bank of Scotland was incorporated by the Scottish 
Parliament in 1695, at the same time as the ill-fated Darien Com- 
pany; whose promoter, William Paterson, was the founder of the 
Bank of England. It is curious that the natiogal shrewdness 
which was manifested in the founding of the Bank should have been 
go conspicuously absent from the Darien scheme. The author is 
frank about the mistakes—to use a mild word—that have been 
made by some Scottish bankers, but he is justified in commending 
the prudence and enterprise of his profession as a whole. The book 
throws many sidelights on Scottish history. It is curious to read 
of the Edinburgh bankers, when Prince Charles Edward was occupy- 
ing the town and the English troops were in the Castle, being 
allowed to pass the lines so that they might fetch gold from the 
Sastle to exchange for their own notes ii Jacobite hands. That 
was, indeed, trading with the enemy. 





German Rule in Africa. By Evans Lewin. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
$d. net.)—Mr. Lewin’s account of the abominations of German rule 
in the African colonies is based for the most part on German evidence. 
The few German missionaries who were courageous enough to 
protest against the disgusting cruelty of the officials were repri- 
manded by Herr Dernburg, the former Colonial Secretary, but some 
Socialist Deputies made their complaints known in the Reichstag 
before the war. Mr. Lewin’s pamphlet shows the impossibility of 
placing the natives again under their German taskmasters. 





Raising and Training of the New Armies. By Captain Basil 
Williams. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—The wonderful story which 
“Tan Hay” tells imaginatively in The First Hundred Thousand 
is here set down in plain prose and continued to the present time. 
Captain Williams gives a very full and lucid account of the training 
of the New Armies by new methods which have been evolved since 
the outbreak of war, as weil as of the formation and rapid develop- 
ment of the Machine-Gun and Tank Corps. In his chapter on the 
Tanks he unveils part of the mystery attending the invention, 
which began, it seems, to be considered seriously in November, 
1914, but was not embodied in a practical form till February, 1916. 
Two months later the ‘“‘ Heavy Armoured Section of the Motor 
Machine-Gun Service ’’ was formed, but the officers and men had 
to wait some time for the new cars which were promised them. 
In two years the Tank Corps, which thus came into existence, 
has develoy4d into a powerful new branch of the Service, whose 
possibilities were revealed at Cambrai. It was from the first composed 
of picked men, and a Tank commission is now a much-coveted 
distinction. We may take pride in the inventive genius of the men 
who devised this new engine of war, and in the skill and bravery 
of those who use it to such good purpose on the battlefield. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publicatien. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 
Adami (J. 0.), Medical Contributions to the Study of Evolution at a | net 18 
Apocalypee of Abraham (The), ed. by G. H. Box, cr 8vo......(S.P.C.K.) net 4 
Applied Bacteriology, by various contributors, cr 8vo (Frowde & Hodder) net 7/6 
Askew (A. and ©.), ine Work of Her Hands, cr 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) net 6 
Barrington-Kennett (Elinor Frances), Under a Dark Cloud, cr 8vo(R. Scott) net 2 
Beardslee (J. W.), The Use of Pvcrs in Fifth-Century Greek Literature, roy 8vo 


(Camb, Univ. Press) net 38/6 
Blackwood§(A.), The Promise of Air, cr 8VO.....+..e++++00: (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Briscoe (W. A.) and Stannard (H. R.), The Career of Flight Commander Ball, 

VO., DB.0.. COVO. .cccccvccccccsccscccesece oonnecee (H. Hwa net 6/0 
Burroughs (EB. R.), The Return of Tarzan, cr 8vo............ (Methuen) net 8/ 
Cachemaille (Rev. B. P.), The Prophetic Outlook To-day (Morgan & Seott) net 3/0 
Caillard (Emma Marie), A Living Christianity, cr 8vo........ (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry, 8vo (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Further Indiscretions, by A Woman of No Importance, 8vo...... (Jenking) net 15/0 
Hancock (H. I.), Physical Training for Business Men, er 8vo....(Putnam) net 8/6 
Harwood’s Milk Sellers’ Daily Check Delivery Book, oblong...... (Harwood) 2/6 
Hendryx i B.), The Gun Brand, cr 8VO......--eeeeseeeeees (Putnam) net 6/0 
Laughlin (Clara E) The Heart of Her Highness, cr 8vo........ (Putnam) net 6/0 
Lawrance (0. F.), he Book of the School Garden, cr 8vo....(Evans Bros.) net 8/6 
Legge (E.), King George and the Royal Family, 8vo........ (G. Richards) net 30/0 
Macfall (Major ih) Beware the German’s Peace! cr 8vo..... .+-(Cagsell) net 2/6 
Meynell (Viola), Second Marriage, CE 8VO.....seseeeecenees ..(Secker) net 6/0 
Mind and Manners: a Diary of Occasion, cr 8v0............ (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Moberly (L. G.), The Key of Gold, cr 8vO........++se00+- (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Omessa (Ci Rasputin and the Russian Court, cr 8vo.......... (Newnes) net 2/6 
Rives (Hallie Erminie), The Long Lane’s Turning, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 6/0 
Stephens (J.), Reinearnationg: Verses, cr 8VO............+.- (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Sunday (B.), Great Love Stories of the Bible, cr 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 7/6 
Thomas { .), The Strength of Ships, cr8vo ...... (Seott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Vaizey (Mra, G. De Horne), The Right Arm, and other Stories (Mills & Boon) net 5/0 
Waddington (Mary King), My War Diary, cr 8vo............ (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Walker (T. H.), Principal James Denny, D.D., 8vo..,...(Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
War according to Clausewitz, ed. by Major-Gen. T. D. Pilcher, 8vo (Cassell) net 7/6 
Wateon (A. E. T.), A Sporting and Dramatic Career, 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Westell (W. P.), My Life as a Naturalist, 8vo...... (Palmer & Hayward) net 7/6 
Westell (W. P.), The Young Observer's Handbook, 8vo..(McBride & Nast) net 7/6 
Weston (F.), God with Us: the Meaning of the Tabernacle..(Mowbray) net 3/6 
Whitelaw (D.), The Master of Merlains, cr 8vo.......... (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Wolff (H. W.), The Future of Our Agriculture, 8vo............ (P. 8. King) net 12/6 
Wolff (Jetta S.), The Story of the Paris Churches, 8vo (Palmer & Hayward) net 7/6 
Yealland (L, R.), Historical Disorders of Warfare, 8vO........ (Macmillan) net 7/6 








LIBERTY & CO’S | 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLCURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 








TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the system, 
and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes alarming symp- 
toms. A fancied weakness of the heart may be due sioglk to 
indigestion. 


Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, 
are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for digestive 
troubles. They absorb and remove Acidity, and give instant relief 
even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, &c. 
Thousands of sufferers testify that they have derived the greatest 
benefit from their use even when all other remedies proved of no 
avail. 

TESTIMONY.—*“I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to anyone troubled with Acidity 
of the Stomach, The day I received your sample box I had a most virulent 
attack, but one lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes. 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine is of 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and §/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent’on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


| R 4 Key Hi Samples and illustrated list post free 
COLLARS 
; h 
11 Ao Fa “the ‘ Ke sag p' shed & S H i RTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


| DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL 2 —, send pris — Gold By ame ape 
ritish Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarde 
APPOINTMENT to a British Firm for Wate Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, aad 
Ships’ Compasses. 

i NEW CATALOGUE free on lication. 

| E. DENT and CO, Ltd. 





Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3. 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 





HE MERSEY DOCKS and HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 

to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 

o: -heir BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s. 6d. per centum, per annum, payable 

wer, Po as may be arranged. Communications to be addressed to 
A. DRANFIELD, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 

ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool. 
——_————————— = ——————SSEEEE = 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


= COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The Edueation Committee invite applications for the following staff appointments 

at the a Training College, Candidates for the poste must be women :— 

(1) LECTURER IN EDUCATION, to take special charge of Handwork. Salary 
£175, non-resident, 

(2) LECTURER IN MUSIC. Candidates should hold a diploma in music, 
should be prepared to teach Lye | of Music and Singing, to prepare 
Studente on the iines of the Music Syllabus of the Certificate Examination, 
and to undertake the control of the general musical life of the College. A 
knowledge of the production of the speaking voice would be an advantage, 
Salary £175, non-resident. 

A scale of salaries is under consideration, 

Last day for the receipt of applications, 29th April. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 
UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Required in Sep- 
tember : (i.) SCLENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry, Botany and Physics, 
Initial galary from £150. 
(iL) ENGLISH SPECIALIST : subsidiary subject Latin, and if possible French, 
Initial salary from £130, Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 














ANTED by a Schoolmaster, editor of school books, &c. 

(formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge), post as LIBRARIAN 
or to help Publishing Firm as reader or adviser re school books,“ D, G, A.,” Box 
838 The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Swand, Londoa, W.C, 2, 
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rue GLASGOW COUNCIL OF JUVENILE ORGANISATIONS. 
ACTING SECRETAR 

The Glasgow Council of Juvenile Organ 
of cither = for the position of Acting Secretary to the Council and its va 
mittees. rson to be appoin 
or her time to yt - duties of the Office) must have had experience of organising and 
secretarial work, be capable of addressing meetings and conferences, arranging recrea- 
tion schemes, and nerally be interested and active in all questions affecting the life, 
work, and recreation of Juveniles, and Organisations working amongst Juveniles. 
Commencing salary not less than £250 per annum. 
Sealed applications, endorsed “ Acting Secretary,” stating age, experience, and 


Com- 


neral qualifications, along with three recent testimonials, to be lodged with the 
voy not later than 27th April, 1918, 

City Chambers, Glasgow, D, STENHOUSE, 

_ 10th April, 1918, Honorary Secretary. 


EAD-MISTRESS required for the ROAN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
GREENWICH, LONDON, 8.E. 10. 
The Governors of the Roan Schools Foundation propose to appoint a Head-Mistress 
for the above-mentioned School, in accordance with the scheme made by the Board 
of Education for the administration of the Foundation, as from the commencement 
of the Michaelmas Term. 
7 commencing at £500 per annum, and rising by annual increments of £25 
to £650. 
Candidates must be not less than 30, and not more than 
_ be graduates of some Universit in = United Kingdo: 
The selected candidate will be r pass a med examination. 
Applications, stating degree a ab dG and accompanied by 25 copies 
of not more n 3 recent tentimoniale. ar+ to te sent on or before the lat day of June, 
1918, to the undersigned, from whom forms of —— may be obtained, 
Canvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 
By order of the Board, 
J. W. ALTON BATCHELOR, 





45, years of age, and 
m. 


Secretary to the Governors, 
2 Church Street, Greenwich, S.E. 
April 10th, 1918. Ss re eee i = 
“BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


(Kounty 


MUNICIPAL HIGH Hl SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Vacancy in September for MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. Training or experience 
eases. Scale of salary for Graduate, £130 to £180 by annual increments of £10, 
figher initial salary for experienced Mistress. 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD- MISTRESS before May 6th. 
J. G,. TAYLOR, § Secretary. — 


ANTED, b by a large firm of Solicitors i in Lancashire, a com tent 
CONVEYANCING CLERK, admitted or unadmitted, Two principals much 
engaged in war work, so must be able to act with moderate supervision.—Apply, 
with terms required, ex rience, &c,, to Box 837, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2 


K ENT COLLEGE (for Girls), FOLKESTONE. — HEAD- 
MISTRESS WANTED, to commerice duties towards the end of next Summer 
‘Term, Must be a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church.—Applications to be 


sent in by 30th April on a form to be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR 
ATKINSON, Solicitor, Radnor Chambers, Folkestone. 








V ARSITY MAN and ex-Officer (35), teaching experience, seeks 
PARTNERSHIP in good PREPARATORY SCHOOL, South Coast. 











available up to £2,500.— Principals only please communicate “ E, L.,” ¢.0, oo 
tional Bureau, Sicitian’ House, Southamp! n Row, W.C. 1. chee 
ORWICH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR  SCHOOL- 


MISTRESSES,— Wanted, for September, MISTRESS, well qualified for, Theory 
and Practice of Infants and Junior teaching, and other wor Churchwoman, 
Commencing salary £100, with board, rooms, &c,—Apply the Rev, the PRINCIPAL, 
the College, Norw Norwich, 





TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S IN FORMATION OFFICE. —Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relatirg to careers now opcn to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—Apply Mrs. FE. M. 
ALEXANDER (Maths. Trip. )s Secestesy, 5, 





sineseSivest, Cavendish: quere, ' w. 
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LECTU RES, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


pees : E RE F. KENDALI A. 
SUMMER ERM BEGINS. WiDNESDAY, APRIL 247TH. 

The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for "STUDENTS up to the age 
of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN ia given in connection with the College. Students taking 
this course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Modern sangengee, in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 
hi ~y secretarial work. inclusive fee for the Course Is 40 guineas. 

2 peers ot of - College, as well as of the School paratory to thy the College 
(Head- List D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Hiss WER, B.A., 
43-45 HARLE OTREET, W.1, from whom information may also be obtained as 
to the Va Boarding- House in which Students may reside, 

Special terma will be considered for the daughters of Officers on active service. 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :-— 
ARTS (inctudin ce oe PURE SCIENCE _ MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
aun (inel Mining), and METALLURG 

OURSES are ha id and a DIPLOMA is awarded in CLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ courso of training for a 
University Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheffield Training 
College Domestic Science, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A, W. 
ae Students are preparcd + the Arts and Science Degrecs of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also made for a two yeara’ course in 
ae Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 

a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2lst-24th, 1918. Applications for 
entiance Id be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and Sg er — 
apply to The AC e ACTING PRINCIPAL, est field College, Hampstcad, N 
rpPHE ~ BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, a ~~ ~4 HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman), The A DORSONES OF SALISBURY, 











Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, ~~ SHAW oF ‘DU NPERMLINE. 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Princi 3 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent, I of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Coll At ned in 1 885, and was the first of its kind in ~® ett 

are i 


of Selontide Physical Education on Ling’s 
extends over two years. It includes the study of om 
Theory of Education ; 


ny, Fhreiloey, 
and Practice eal 
hag oy Dan and oe Games. Students 


isations favite applications from persons 
(who will require to devote the whole of his 





—_——_.. 


GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 


_ _CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICA 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full ‘Teachers’ 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branche 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene. Anatomy Phystology, &e, 

nclusive Fees, £110 annu 
GooD POsTs OBTAINED AFTER TR AINING, 


a 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Eedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

trained in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘Lhe Course of tra ro 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hocke 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—Ior Prospectus apply the Secretary, ys 


PEDMoor, CANFORD CLIFFS, near BOURNEMOUTH 


One of the houses in this school hag been ect apart under a fully qualifie 
experienced mistress for the training of well-educated 
Household Management and Domestic Science (i.¢., Necdlework, Cooking, Houge. 
wifery, First Aid, and Home Nursing). Facilities are given for continuing the stud . 
of Music, French, and Painting —Apply Miss EDITH M. RUDD, y 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET G ARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for zeeehom. Chairman ; Rt, 
Hon, Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A,: See : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Scholarsiips and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


L TRAINING 
Training in Sweding 
6, indoor and outdoor 








da 
girls Over 17 years of ae 








and 


UTDOOR LIFE.— THATCHAM FRUIT FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glags- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical inatrue- 


tion. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marke 


Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, ting, 





( Cp ABDENING FOR WOMEN. —Practical training : vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy out tdoor life; from 
60 gns. per annum. Students can enter any date. Visitors received if accommo- 

dation permits.—Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY- “PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 





ARDENING AND POULTRY FARMING FOR \ Ww ‘OMEN.— ms 
Practical Training: Vegetable, Fruit. and Flower Growing. Poultry, Pigs, 

Bees, Rabbits. Month or Term, Healthy outdoor life on the Kent hills, Terms on 
application. Students canenterany date, Daily Lectures by Experte. —Prospectus on 
apenas to the Principals, Mra. & Miss RAWSON, The Homestead, Me Oph vm, Kent, 
r ‘HE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES M ANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, FARM. 








ING, &c., for GENTLEMEN ew PRINCIPAL, 
oper - —= = 
- PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.— Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 


and other Exams, Large modern house, : 200 yards from sea, 


Apply Stirling Hous, 3 Manor I Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Efe eaves SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term will begin on n Thuraday, May 9th, 


Prospectus on — on to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
l.: 7 Grayshott. 








| aerate HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistressa—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
cup for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT = BOYS AND GIRLS. 

BOARDING HOUSE 
Prospectus from the HE AD-MISTRESS, 


Limited, 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, transferred from snugiees, Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Ciassical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin ugh education on modern lines. 


Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Teunis, Bathing. 
| | I G H F I E LD. OD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele. : 


“ Watford 616." 


UEENWOOD, EAST BOURNE —Principals Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rat» 
Modern I specially built for a School, Large Playing g-fields ant 
Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis , Cricket, Suteming, &e, 














HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girla 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan rae. New Domestic Science 
brane for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
ASTBOURNE. —The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting, 
Entire charge if required. R dent Matron, 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.; 470 Harrow, 
S§ t- FEeLiIcz Bez 8 O hs 
OUTHWOLD. 
8U —— LTE, Y 2np—JULY 26ru. 


Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville — ec, . Sane 
Bracing alr from Downs a 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY ‘OTH. 


TIRST-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS in the Countr xy 4 
above sea wo has VACancmas for a few go next term. 
, Piano a 








400 ft. 
e Music ts 


exceptionally well-known Professors. Elder 





pragiite teachin fondling te — 

gy ST. GF i in a 

San and healthy locality close to Dartford Hea’ Coume begins in 
Further particulars on captleantnn to the SECRETARY, 


violin being taught 
incl Domestic 
a Pesene 3 143 


pecial subjects, 


girla may study 
elo TO J. and 


Economy.-— For particulars 
apply “ i 3," 


‘annon Street, E.C, 4, 
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YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—TWO EN. 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 a year for three years) will be awarded 
yp hey on May 2nd and 3rd, for entrance in September, 1918. Candidates 








id not have reached the age of 14 before April lst, 1918.—Full particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Curren HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President of the 








Council: The Right Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.C, Head-Mistress : Miss ADDI- 
PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 

Next Term begins THURSDAY, May 2nd. 
be at the School from 3 to 4,30 on April 30th and 


N 
Clifton, Bristol. 


The Head-Mistress will 
May 1st. , ae : ta 
The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 25th. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

deseription of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{ Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 

Age of entry, 13; up to 15. Nominations to Royal Nava: College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Feu- 
churck Buildings, E.C. 3. 

O E R oo & & BB 8 Bs 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA, 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July Ist, 1918. 

For particulars apply to 


WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1918, 

for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 

£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 

under 15 on May ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
ships are tenable together. 

Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Se.D., Head-Master, 
a ee a a oe 8S C HOO L.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held on May 29, 30, and 31, 1918, for about 

SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., Two of £85 per ann., and Four or Five 
varying in amount from £60 to £30 per ann, Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also 
are offered, Entries close May 20.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be 
obtained from the Head-Mastcr, Rev, R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
May 28th, 29th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, 
awarded to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann., 
may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 
{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th, At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per 
anpum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordshire, Also 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS, Some 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given, 
Apply to the BURSAR, TIIE COLLEGE, SHELTENHAM., 
EDBERGH SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition, Examin- 


on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For details apply to 
kh, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 





ati 
the BURSA 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, * Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. Examination in June. There are also some “ WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


NE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, £75 to £15, may be 
awarded in July. Entries close June 18th.—Details from the BURSAR, 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911) ; 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, W, W, HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
> fantoting Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universitics, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
‘Lhe School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separate 
houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KINGS’ SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 guineas), will begin at 
9 a.m.on TUESDAY, May 28th. Candidates must be under 15 on September 21st, 
1918. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
College, Durham, on or before MAY 14th.—For further particulars apply to Rev. 
&. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham, 


GRESHAM’s “SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JUNE 4TH AND OTH. 
Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER, 


BRAD FIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guincas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 


House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 

F,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rey, F. 8S, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 

Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 

fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 














RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 


; June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year.—-Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 





THE SPECTATOR. 





y Oss: BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE. B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers* 
eas Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; two 
workshops (including forge 2nd metal work lathe); swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c., irom the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/1 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for /ournalistia 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


VYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING cf all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genealogical 
Trees, Novels, &c. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1906. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtein elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tetephone—i136 Museum, 








{CHOOLS 
S & 
T UTORS. 


(\HOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


STANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladica who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


QJ) CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ft TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs, J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Tclephone: 5053 Central. 


A 88! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSION3 and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOAN3 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courees—Fiction and 
Articles, &c, Expert Literary Directors, Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable. Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 





} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenica, Invalids, 
Copvalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irish Port. Liwericx. Irisu 
) CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, gg Frontals, &c, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents, Selection 
eent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Prescntation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR, in all textures, 
is unsurpassed for comfort, durability, quality, and value, Guarantecd 
Unshrinkable. Write to makers for patterns and prices, 
Dept, 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND, 


27, 


( \ UARANTEED NEW-LAID EGGS for PRESERViNu. 
£6 10s. per case of 360, carriage paid. Cash with order.—Apply to BRANAS 
POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Corwen, 
Eggs will be almost unobtainable during the coming winter. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tcoth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. cn Silver, 158. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. Ii offer not accepted parcel returne | 
ost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 

Perzons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buycrs. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 ycars, 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, whic. 
explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectator, 
E. LEWIS, 20 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 


order to the Royal Househcld, Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, €d., 2s, 6d., 63., 
post fre.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Read, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
has stepped in to preserve and keep open a 

HOME for 80 BABIES and LITTLE CHILDREN, 
which was in grave danger of being closed by pressure of War conditions, 
An APPEAL is now made for 
£4,000 to CLEAR OFF all LIABILITIES 
and to maintain the good work of the Home, never more needed than now, 
£1,000 has been conditionally promised. 
The Director, Sir JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Strect, W.C. 1, 
will gratefully acknowledge all gifts of cheques, notes, War Bonds, and Certificates 
Memorial Gifts are inyited to name Nurseries and Cots. 


THe 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE a EMERGENCY FUND 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES 
Patrons ; THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Joint Secretaries : 
London Offices : 














UPWARDS OF FIFTY 
CHURCH ARMY RECREATION 
HUTS AND CENTRES 


have been 


ENGULFED 


in the great enemy attack. Pray help us to replace them for the 
sake of the GALLANT MEN who are standing between 


ENGLAND AND DEADLY PERIL. 


Our Huts, &c., are an absolute necessity for giving COMFORT 
AND CHEER to the men immediately 


BEFORE AND AFTER FIGHTING. 
Huts cost £500, Tents £300, fully equipped. 


Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., 


Arch, London, W. 1. 





The 
BRITISH and FRENCH 
COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 


have testified to the GREAT HELP 
given to their Forces on the Western 
Front by the BELGIAN ARMY. 


Help the Belgian 
Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a contribution to the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(registered under War Charities Act). 





Hon. Treasurer : 
The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR of LONDON, 


48, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S8.W. 1. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 





Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN. 
387th ANNIVERSARY, 1918, 
TUESDAY, MAY 7th. 


8.45 a.m.—Celebration of the Holy Communion, Crypt Chapel, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
11 a.m.—Annual General Meeting, Chapter House, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
8 p.m.—Annual Public Meeting, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Chairman: The BisHop oF LoNDON, 
H.R.H. PRincess Lovise, Duchess of Argyl, 
will receive purses tor the Society’s War Emergency Fund. 





Tickets for the Public Meeting can be obtained on application to 
Prebendary KRupoLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.F. 11. 


fFE\HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MeMoRIAL), 
EEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
fOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY 


QU 





THs KIxo, 


DONATIONS, NELDED, 


Tae EakL OF HakROwsy, Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamiiton. 


Treasurer. 








| 


Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble | = 
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CHOCOLATE 


has formed part of the 
ultimate ration of every 
important Arctic expedition. 
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With a piece of bread or 
a biscuit it is a_ perfect 
food. Chocolate contains a 
valuable fat (Cocoa Butter) 
and is therefore an excellent 
substitute for Butter and 
Margarine. 
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We take this opportunity to state that we are sup- 
plying our trade customers with as large a quantity 
of chocolate as the Government restrictions in raw 
materials permit, and express our regret for any incon- 
venience the public may experience in obtaining supplies. 
CADBURY BROS. Ltd. 
Bouraville. 
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£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 

are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 


forthe 
tape 





ture 








OOKS.—Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s., pub. 5s.; 
Punch, 100 Vols. in 25, fine set, £7 10s.; Burke's Peerage, new, 1915, Lis.; 
Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols., Os. 6d. Mason’s Bib iography of Osear 
Wilde’s Works, 128, 6d.; Wilde’s Importance of Being Karnest , 43, ; Stevenson ‘a 
Edinburgh, Edit. de Luxe, 12s. 6d. ; Jowdent Clarke’s Concordance to Shak speare 
15s.; Thackeray's Works, “ ‘ Biographical ” Edition, ot Ven. half- = ge handsome 
set, £5 5., 1907; McCarthy's Irish Land and Irish I my, 4s.; W. B. Yeats’ Col- 
lected W orks, 8 Vols, £2 15s, ; George Moore’s Brook Revit L.P., Signed by Author, 
£210s.; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 2 Vols., 158. ; 100,000 
books in atock, Catalogues on application, Wanted Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 Vols. ; 
25s. off.—_ EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St. -Birmin igham 








OOKS FOR SALE. Scott's Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 10s.) ; Dickens, 20 vols,, £4; Bryan's 
Dict, of Painters, 5 vols,, £5 ‘Lbs. ; Pepys’ Diary ni Wheatley, 10 vols., £6; ‘Wheeler's 
Old —— 1 Furniture, 15s. ; Riggs’ Decameron, — 2 vols. 45s. Catalogues free. 
Looks bought. 3 000 books wanted; list free, Specially y wanted: Ency. Brit., 
India paper, £21 offered —HOLLAND BROS, 2i Jo Bright Street, Birmingham. 
rf\HE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. List on application. 
“Not very many compared to the hundreds that can be claimed by modern 
artists, but art is not measured by quantity ; and to examine the little series 
carefully is to agree with M. Bracquemond that Charles Keene’s will henceforth 
be ranked with the oo etchers of all time.’’"—Joseph Pennell. 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 
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24,750,000 


SAVED TO THE NATION. 


Last year 580,000 Wounded and war-worn horses were 
treated at the Veterinary Hospitals of the British Army 
at the Front. Of this number no less than 450,000 
were restored to health and usefulness, 75,c00 remaining 
under treatment. At the average cost of £55 per 
horse, those restored represent the extraordinary saving 
of £24,750,000 in one year—a tribute to the work of 
the Army Veterinary Service, assisted by the 


R.S.P.C.A. FUN 


FOR SICK AND WOUNDED HORSES 


(the only Fund authorised by the Army Council to assist the A.V.C.) 





that must appeat to every business man, and everyone who loves horses, 
Already we have spent £150,000 in saving the horses at the Front, and 


We Now Seek Another 
£50,000 


to provide further Hospitals, and to meet the many other 
calls made upon us as the Front changes, and to replace 
worn-out equipment. 


This appeal is cast in hard business terms to business 
men; but you, no more than we ourselves, can ever 
forget your innate British love of horses, and the still 
greater ‘‘cry’’ of the men who depend upon the horses. 
What will you send to-day? 


The cost of this advertisement is generously borne 
by a group of well-known sportsmen and horse-lovers. 


CONTRIBUTION FORM. 


Tf you cannot send us much, please send a istttle. Cut out this form, fill st in, and 
return as promptly as possible to the Hon. Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., Dept. A.N.12 
105, Fermyn St., S.W. 12. 


I herewith enclose £ » which is to be used exclusively for the British Sick 
and Wounded Horses at the Front. 


Name ae = _ 
Address bE aielen ; - 


Date___ 
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: NOW READY, 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the April, 
1918, Quarterly Supplement (Price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS 


ENTITLED 
“INVESTMENT UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present position 
and outlook of affairs from the point of view of the 
investor, large or small. The Quarterly Supplements 
contain up-to-date details of 100 specially selected 
securities, covering the whole available field of 
investment—from National War Bonds to Ordinary 
Shares in Industrial eee pcnen: er paren: of 
further investments conside worthy of attention, a 
number of useful tables and hints of value to everyone 
concerned with the remunerative employment of 
capital. 


The Annual Volume - - - Price 1s. 
(Published in July.) 
Quarterly Supplements - - Price 4d. 


(Published January, April, and October.) 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers: 
The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 

57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





For Such as Sit in Darkness 


What does it mean to be blind’ Milton understood only 


too well; and his experience broke out in the exceeding 
bitter ~ 4h of Samson Agonistes: **O dark, dark, irrecover- 
ably dar 


In our own country one person out of every thousand is 
blind. But when we travel eastwards the proportion grows 
far heavier. India contains 350,000 totally sightless, and 
there are 500,000 stone-blind in China. 


¥et those for whom “‘ Eye-gate ’ is shut and barred can 
still learn to read embossed type with their finger-tips. 


Already the Bible Society has circulated the Scriptures, 

nted in Braille or Moon type, in thirty-eight different 
oh, In the majority of these languages the blind 
have no other book of any kind available. Versions for the 
blind include Polish, Russian, Hausa, Urdu, and Korean, 
with seven different forms of Chinese. 


In a town of Manchuria a blind Chinese colporteur sits on 
market-day reading aloud from the Gospels in Braille type. 
Crowds gather round him, amazed at the marvel of a man 
who can read without sight. 


Books in embossed type cannot be other than cumbrous 
and expensive. The complete English Bible in Braille costs 
£5 to produce, and the volumes of it fill a shelf seven feet 
long. To produce each of these volumes the Bible Society 
must pay from 3s. to 4s. apiece; they are priced at a shilling 
each in the Society's catalogue. 


Nearly all English and Welsh institutions for befriending 
the blind obtain their embossed copies of the Scriptures from 
the Bible House at these nominal rates. 


Any ae person can receive a book of the English Bible 
in Braille or Moon type as a free gift from the Society on the 
recommendation of some minister of religion. 


For soldiers who have lost their sight in the war, the 
Bible Society is now providing free of charge not only English 
but French and Italian Gospels in Braille type. 


Help to bring this blessing to the blind by sending a gift 
to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


MR. PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


FROM BAPAUME 
TO PASSCHENDAELE 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of ‘‘ The Soul of the War.’ Crown 

8vo. 6s. net, 

ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 

By GILBERT NOBBS (late L.R.B.). 2nd Imp.) 3s. 6d. net. 
Notr.—Owing to the great demand for this book, the first large 

impression was rapidly exhausted. A second impression is now 

ready, but customers should order early to avoid disappointment. 


THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 


(Vie des Martyrs). By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 
A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 
By ENID BAGNOLD. (3rd Imp.) _ 

MR. GEORGE MOORE’S WORKS. 


Two New Volumes Now Ready. 6s. net each. 


THE MUMMER'S WIFE 4 Novel. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 


By the Author of “ Zella Sees Herself.” 


THE WAR WORKERS 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. 
A brilliant and amusing satire. 


By the Author of *‘ Regiment of Women.” 


FIRST THE BLADE 


A Novel _by CLEMENCE ENCE DANE. _ __ 6s. 
London : wm. HEINEMANN 


~ APRIL. THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ETON: THE OLD AND THE NEW. | CHURCH REFORM, 
By H. E. LUXMOORE. . GLAZEBROOK,. 
1831— 














5s. not, 


2s. 6d. net. 





6s. net. 


net. 


20-21 Bedford Street, W.O. 2. 


By Canon M. G, 


BELGIUM AND . ge KEATS AND SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 
1839. , pee. H. VANDER By Joun BAILEY. 
LINDEN. ith Map.) 


NATIONAL Gamnanen a NATIONAL SHALL ENGLAND YINANCE GERMANY 


AFTER THE WAR ? 


LIFE. By Bishop W. Boyp 2 
CARPENTER, ISLAM AND THE WAR, By Sm 
BRITISH WRITERS ON THE UNITED VALENTINE CHIROL, 
STATES. By Pror. ROBERT S. | CHILD EDUCATION IN INDIA, By 
Ralr. E. AGNES R. HAIGH. 
HOw GERMANY TREATS THE NATIVE. | SroproRD BROOKE. By Jon 
By Evans Lewix and M. Mont- DRINKWATER, 


GOMERY CAMPBELL. 
Ty Pg REVOLUTION, By “ A SKILLED ARTISAN.” 
Tie PRINCIPLES OF RecoxsTRUc- THE COURSE OF THE War. By 
TION, COLONEL BLOOD. (With Map.) 
I.— PRIMARY CONDITIONS. By GREECE AND THE BALKAN SETTLE- 
C, ERNEST FAYLe. MENT. By PRINCIPAL BURROWS, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 


By GUY FLEMING 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘ Very entertaining and told in a lively manner.” —The Field. 
* A vivacious and artistic product.’ '—Glasgow erald. 
* A Scottish romance, and of much interest as such.""——Morning Post. 
* A pleasant romance of adventure. . . . The story is skilfully cone eived 
‘oa neatly told, and its historical colouring is both accurate and —— sting.’ 
—The Scotsman, 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C, 4. 


GRIEVANCES AND AIMS OF LABOUR, 








PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, completing 10,000 copics. 


SIR CHARLES W. MACARA, Bart. 


By W. HASLAM MILLS. 
6s. net, 
fherratt & Hughes, Cross Street, Manchester. 


The Observer —“ Sir Charles W. Macara . . . is a statesman of industry and a 
diplomatist in the intricate and subtic relationships between workers and employers. 

. . This interesting and careful biography covers the whole ficld of Sir Charlies’ 
labcure ftom his early days in Manchester to his activities—among them the author- 
thip of the National Registration schemce—during the war,” 


The Glasgow Herald.—“ This is an extraordinarily interesting book,” 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON 4 GO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 

in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Tranzactions asd 

Journals of Learned Societies, etc.,in sets, runs,and single volumes or numbers. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 

SPEC IAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, car Ornithological, Entomo- 

logical. Geological, Chemical, Gardening, etc., 2d. each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, 
Telephone : 


OW BOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 

) The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. 
Charlemagne, The Epic of London, The he -~ of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
greatest poems of the time, 28, 6d, cach—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, 





KINGSWAY, w.c. 2. 


Gerrard 1432 2, 


—The Human Epic. 
The Epic of 
The 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Pitt. 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 
Photogravure Portraits. 


Library Edition. With 


8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 
THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH. 
Occasional Addresses : 1893- 
1916. 


By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 


HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


British Campaigns in Flan- 





ders (1690-1794). 
Being Extracts from ‘‘A History of the British 
Army.” By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With 


8s. 6d. net. 


Maps and Plans. Extra Crown 8vo. 





ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
A Sporting and Dramatic 


Career. 
By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (‘ Rapier ’’), 
of The Badminton Magazine. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Editor 








JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Reincarnations. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘“ Tho Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


Lover’s Gift and Crossing. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Mashi, and other Stories. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. §s. net. 





Swinburne and Landor: 


A Study of their Spiritual Relationship and its effect 





on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic Development. By 
W. BROOKS DRAYTON HENDERSON. 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 


DR. H. B. SWETE AND OTHERS. 
Essays on the Early History 
of the Church and the 
Ministry. 

Edited by H. B. SWETE, D.D. 


By Various Writers. 
8vo. 12s. net. 





This Life and the Next: The 
Effect on This Life of Faith in Another. 
By P.T. FORSYTH, M.A,D.D. Crownsvo. 4s. net, 


The Daily News,—* A book that is likely to cause a good deal 
of discussion,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
[THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, 


489 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Auctioneers of Books, Paintings, Prints, and Autographa, 

Notable Sales conducted by the Anderson Galleries have been The Robert Hoe 
Library, $1,932,056°60, The Frederic R. Halsey Prints, $377,244°25, and- Duplicates 
from the library of Mr, Henry E, Huntington, $408,000, 

TO BE SOLD APRIL 24th, 25th, and 26th— 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
DUPLICATES FROM THE LIBRARY OF HENRY E, HUNTINGTON [PART 8], 
Selections from the Bridgewater, Devonshire, Britwell, Church, Beverly Chew, and 
dalsey libraries bought en bloc by Mr. Huntington, including Milton's “* Comus,” 
First Edition, London, 1637; “‘ Much adoe about Nothing,” First Edition, London, 
1600 ; Loucs labors Lost, First Edition, London, 1598, and other Shakespeare Quartos, 
TO BE SOLD IN MAY—THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE WINSTON H, HAGEN, 

A marvellous collection of English literature, in superb condition, including Gray's 
“ Elegy,” earliest issue of the First Edition, London, 1751; Browning's “ Pauline,” 
1833; Chaucer’s “‘ Worke’s,” Large Paper, 1542; Earl of Surrey’s “ Songes and 
Sonets,”” 1574, 

Catalogues on request. Correspondence invited, 

THE ANDERSON GAILERIES (MITCHELL KENNERLEY, 
489 Park Avenue, New York. 





President), 
VALUABLE COINS AND MEDALS, 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
WwW, 1, on MONDAY, APRIL 22nd, and Following Day, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, and COLONIAL COLNS, in gold, silver, and copper, 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Century Tokens, English and Foreign Medals, War Medals 
and Decorations, the Properties of the late Dr. Des Forges; of Major Sir John 


Esq., J.P., and other Properties ; also Coin Cabincts, &c. 


May be viewed, Catalogues may be had, 
THE POYNTER DRAWINGS IN LARGE TYPE, 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34.and 35 New Bond Street, 
W.1, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24th, and Following Day,at ONE o'clock precisely, 
The Superb COLLECTION of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, the Property 
of Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart., K.C.V.0., Presidcnt of the Royal Academy, of 70 
Addison Road, Kensington,.London, W. 
y be viewed, 


Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copics, price 2s. 6d, cach, 





| . . . . 
| revelations of profitecring and ineptitude in ! 


; A é in | 6Jerusalem.” 
Willoughby, Bart,, 6 Charles Street, Berkeley Square ; of the late J, Guthrie Lornie, | pein 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


Welfare and Housing: A Practical Record of 
War-Time Management. 
By J. E. HUTTON, Manager of the Labour and Catering 
Department of Vickers, Limited ; Member of the Food In- 
vestigation Committee of the Ministry of Munitions. With 12 
Illustrations from photographs and 2 plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 








The Annual Register. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 
1917. 8vo. 24s, net. 

“* At all times the volumes of ‘ The Annual Register’ are invaluable 
for purposes of reference ; but at a time like the present, when events 
of the greatest importance, both at home and onthe several battle fronts, 
follow each other in such quick succession that it is practically impossible 
for an average memory to retain them all in their proper chronological 
sequence, it 1s impossible to overrate the utility of each yearly summary.” 

—Tue Giascow HeErap. 





Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward : being the 
Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915, 
With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Wilfrid Ward was so well known, so much beloved of good men, 
that anything that we can still have from his hand is welcome.” 
—Tue Times. 


The Valley of Decision. A Plea for Wholeness 
in Thought and Life. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Canon of Peterborough, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Fifth Impression. 





World-Builders ALL The Task of the Rising 


Generation. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A. With a Foreword by 
the Vice-Provost of Eton College. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
[Third Impression. 
The Soul of Two Knights. 
By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase), Author of 
‘White Knights on Dartmoor,” &¢. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Ils. net. 





The International King. A War Appeal for 
Federal Union. 
By RICHARD DE BARY, a resident for five years in the 
United States and for shorter periods in Germany and Austria. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The argument in this book is that the projected Peace League should 
be provided with its Central Executive Agent, the ‘International 
King,” commissioned to serve in the world of politics as a People’s 
Messiah. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. Price 6s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. By Prog, W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 
POPULATION AND FOOD SUPPLY. By J. O. P. BLAND. 
THE RIDDLE OF AFTER-LIFE. By A. Wyatr TILBY. 
MR. HARDY’S LYRICAL POEMS. By EDMUND Gosss, C.B. 
THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY. 


By THE Rev. F. R. TENNANT. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ITALY. By EF. STRACHAN MORGAN. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE AND DEMOCRACY. By A FRENCH SOLDIER. 
THE DISABLED SOLDIER. By Sm Joun CoLiig, 0.M.G., M.D. 
MERCHANT SHIPPING AND STATE CONT 


ROL. By JOHN HILTON. 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS By THE EDITOR. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BATTLE-LINE IN FRANOE (Part IL), 
By J. E. 0. BopLey. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 











is still some time ahead, but Lucian’s book “1920” 
visualised what may happen in that year 


IF— ! 


These reviews speak for themselves :— 


has 
of 


grace, 


“Wo venture the opinion that Lucian’s work is by far the most powerful piece 
of satire which has appeared during the war."’"—The Nation. 

“One is glad to see these war satires collected in book form, The 
gayest and most delightful fragment in the book is the ultimate one on the’ New 
"—-Manchester Guardian. 

11 those whose bile has been raised by 
s, for they gild the otherwise 


“These new satires are recommended to 
igh place 
bitter pill with an irresistible wit.”"—Freeman's Journal. 

* 1920’ is the sort of book one buys to give te a friend, and then keeps asa 
Cominon 


friend irom whom one cannot part.”’- ense. 


Of all Booksellers and at the Bookstalls, 2s. net. 


HEADLEY BROS. PUBLISHERS, Ltd., 72 Oxford Street, W. 1 
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Mr. LEE WARNER has pleasure in announcing :— 


INDIA IN TRANSITION 
By His Highness THE AGA KHAN 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, ncw at press. Net 18s. (post free 18s. 8d.). 


A Volume upon India by the Aga Khan would at any time command attention—in England no less than in India 
But at the present time His Highness is afforded a peculiarly interesting opportunity for the exercise of political insight of 
which it will be found that he has not failed to make full use, since Indian administration, like that of Ireland, is destined 
soon to become a question of the hour in Parliament. Nor will problems of self-government prove least among the 
burning questions for settlement after the war. Under all these circumstances, the views of the Aga Khan, himself 
spiritual chief of some two million souls scattered over India, in the region of Zanzibar, and elsewhere ; a much-travelled 
man of the world who has talked alike with our King and the Kaiser, and is master of the English language, must 
necessarily carry particular weight. 


_ Owing to the Paper Shortage and large demand from India, it will be wise to place orders forthwith if copies are 
desired upon publication. ‘The book is at press, but it is not possible to give a definite publishing date: no avoidable 
delay will occur. 


THE ROMANTIC AGE IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. By ANTONIO CIPPICO, 


Lecturer in Italian Language and Literature in the University of London, University College. 112 pp. Crown 8yo. 
Ready in March. In cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net ; Student’s Edition, limp cloth, flush edges, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
[Now binding. 


A CHILD'S BOOK OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


With 12 Plates by Medici-Quality Colour-Process after the Old Masters. Text by L.C. JANE. Crown 4to (10 by 
7h in.), paper boards with Plate, 4s. net (post free 4s. 5d.). [At press. 


FRENCH SCULPTURE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The newspapers chronicle a direct German “ hit” on the Cathedral of Amiens: a part of Reims is in flames. 
Many of the plates in this unique publication represent masterpieces of medieval Sculpture for ever lost. The work 
consists of a summary introduction and detailed notes by ARTHUR GARDNER, F.S.A., accompanying 78 reproductions 
in collotype from negatives taken prior to the war. It will be impossible to reprint the work at anything like the 
present price. 


In strong portfolio, printed title, 8s. 6d. net (post free 9s.). 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY WAR MEMORIALS 


Already, in their various kinds, many of these are erected or in progress in this country. ‘The Medici Society 
does not keep a pattern-book or price-list for such. Jt commands the best Architectural and other Professional advice, 
and its desire is to endeavour so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be adapted to the requirements of 
each case, due regard being had alike to the architectural or other considerations involved by the intended site, and 
the financial limitations attaching in each case. 


VILLAGE SHRINES FOR ROLLS OF HONOUR.—A leaflet showing three types, adaptable to Rolls of from 
25 to 1,000 Names, may be had on demand. A sheet, showing a small and inexpensive, and an important and relatively 
costly, combined Altarpiece and Roll of Honour, may be had on receipt of 6d. in stamps. Village Shrines are intended 
for execution in Oak, or Oak and Stone (or brick), for erection in the open, but the design can be adapted for placing 
within, or on the Walls of a Church, and the materials correspondingly varied. It must be borne in mind that only 
a very limited number of Shrines can be executed during the continuance of present conditions, and orders will be 
given priority strictly according to the date at which they are placed. 


The Society is also prepared to submit designs and estimates for War Memorials in all kinds, whether Architectural 
or otherwise, intended for erection in the open or within Public Buildings. In printing it has executed important 
Volumes as well as the simplest letterpress. It specializes in the reproduction of Portraits, 


A summary leaflet, ““ Notes on War Memorials,’’ may be had free on demand. 


Write for the following Catalogues and Lists, all free unless otherwise stated :— 


Complete List of Books published by Mr. Lee Warner on behalf of the Medici Society. Special Prospectus of 
Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiani. Completely illustrated Prospectus of The Medict Prints (6d.) ; Sums 
mary Catalogue of ditto (3d.). A Catalogue of over 400 Coloured Miniature Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters 
(3d.). A Summary List of a Series of Reproductions in Modern Art, issued, post free, on behalf of the Medici Modern 
Art Society (England), Ltd. List of the Official Series of Postcards after Pictures in The National Gallery, issued on 
behalf of the Trustees. List of the Medici Postcards (in Colour) after Old and Modern Painters. If you desire to 
receive a copy of the Catalogue of The Medici Society’s Christmas Cards and Calendars this Autumn, please send a 
postcard now and so assist the Society to estimate the required supply and thus save waste of paper and labour. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


W. Spraicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SpecTaToR ” (Limited), at thelr Office, 
1 Wellington Street (W,C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 20th, 1918, 
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